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Letters. from the Mombors 


tt... worthwhile...” 


On my recent trip to New York 
to attend the seventeenth Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association Conven- 
tion, I had a most enjoyable time. 
The lectures and discussions were 
very much worthwhile—F. W., Conn. 


t... splendid work...” 


I did not wish to intrude upon your 
time to express to you at Columbia my 
high regard for the splendid work 
you are doing to promote better stand- 
ards in our school publications. It 
seemed to me that you are highly suc- 
cessful in doing this, and that the 
Convention showed the devoted hand 
of a master.—P. E. E., D. C. 


... very enlightening...” 


A sample copy of The School Press 
Review was very enlightening to us, 
and we immediately subscribed to your 
magazine. Each issue of The Review 
proved inspiring and invaluable in 
publishing our annual, and we are sure 
that we could not have succeeded in 
completing our task without the help- 
ful and worthwhile information given 


in this magazine.—R. C., Md. 


ce... medalist...” 


I want to thank you for honoring 
our magazine with the medalist award. 
The staff, advisers and I are all prop- 
erly thrilled by the news. Having been 
the representative from our magazine 
last year, I, naturally, wanted to re- 
turn, or at least hoped we could send 
a delegation. This, though, proved im- 
possible—E. G., Va. 


... first convention...” 


I have just returned bursting with 
enthusiasm from my first experiences 
attending the CSPA Convention. I 
have never before this year had any- 
thing to do with school papers, but 
was given the duty of adviser this 
year to attempt to bolster up a very 
shaky mimeographed paper in our 
little high school. This paper had 
never had any affiliation wtih the CS 
PA—had never heard of it apparently. 
Now, after attending these few meet- 
ings, I realize that the first thing our 
paper needs is to join your Associa- 


tion.—K. L. R., Conn. 


. . . decidedly helpful...” 


I should like to say for the four- 
teen delegates who represented our 
paper at the Convention that we found 
the entire program well planned and 
superbly executed. The general meet- 
ings afforded information and chal- 


lenge to those present and the smaller 
conferences proved decidedly helpful 
wherever we went. The boys who led 
student discussions on Saturday morn- 
ing enjoyed their participation very 


much.—V. M. M., N. C. 


*... enjoyed every 
minute...” 


I am sorry that I did not have the 
pleasure of telling you how much my 
editor and I enjoyed every minute of 
our time at the CSPA Convention. 
Looking back on the Convention, we 
can now really determine just how 
many good ideas and suggestions we 
received from the speakers, both in 
the general meetings and _ sectional 
meetings. These ideas and suggestions 
were many, and will serve as an in-- 
spiration to our staff for our next issue 
and all future issues. We are already 
planning some means of financing a 
trip to the 1942 Convention for not 
just the editor, but two or three others 
on the staff.—K. D. A., Mass. 


... great benefit...” 


It has been of great benefit to the 
staffs of our paper to have been a 
member of the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association for the past twelve 
years. Many priceless bits of informa- 
tion have been received and acted up- 
on with heartening results.—R. G., Pa. 


‘hie... 


The remarks on the rating sheet 
pleased us tremendously.—P. G., N. Y. 
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Personals 


Katherine E. Wheeling, former pres- 
ident of the CSPA Advisers Associa- 
tion, has been spending the current 
school year on sabbatical leave touring 
the southwestern part of the United 
States and the Pacific Coast. Most of 
the time was spent in California where 
she explored the country, did some 
studying and writing, and visited with 
old friends. She was good enough to 
give some of her free time to a unit or 
two in the new Course of Study which 
is rapidly approaching the printers’ 
desk. It is her plan to return east about 
the middle of May. 

vy VT 

Winfield S. Adams, chairman of the 
Business Schools Division, is the proud 
father of Vivien Adams, born March 
26. His absence from one of the CSPA 
meetings has been explained in full. 

es F 


Miss Marguerite M. Herr, adviser 
to the Hi-Rocket of Durham, North 
Carolina, High School, reported that 
when she returned from the 1940 
Convention with a Gold Key, the 
newspapers were quoting New York 
dispatches which read that Miss Hell 
of Durham had been signally honored. 

,  s 

Mrs. Lucy Allen Smart, adviser to 
the headmaster librarian and dean of 
girls at the Kew-Forest School, has 
been chosen secretary of the Board of 
Trustees of the Queensboro, N. Y., 
Public Library. She is also one of the 
first two women ever to serve on the 
library board. Mrs. Smart has led an 
active and productive life. Her career 
as a journalist began with the editing 
of The Key, the magazine of her col- 
lege sorrority, Kappa Kappa Gamma. 
For some years she was known as an 
interpreter of historical women appear- 
ing before clubs and conventions in 
costume portraying Priscilla Alden, 
Dolly Madison, Harriet Beecher Stowe 
and others. Her son, Charles Allen 
Smart, is the author of several books 
including “R. F. D.”, a book-of-the- 


month selection. 


Illinois Publications 
The High School Journalist, the at- 


tractive and newsy bulletin of the IlIli- 
nois State High School Press Associa- 
tion, reports that scholastic journalism 
has existed in that state for more than 
a half-century. At present incomplete 
figures reveal 395 yarbooks, 139 print- 
ed newspapers, 103 duplicated news- 
papers, 13 magazines and 56 sections 
in local papers. It is stated also that 
approximately one-tenth of the 706 
publications are in private schools and 
it is admitted “that more newspapers 
than yearbooks have been missed in 
getting these data”. 
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Public Relations in Wisconsin’s Schools 


HE SURVEY of school public 

relations in Wisconsin indicates 

that a large percentage of city 
school superintendents make extensive 
use of the various media with the ex- 
ception of radio. 


All of the schools included in the 
survey present at least one type of 
publication and several kinds of school 
programs. Exactly 96 per cent of the 
school systems also make use of the 
local press and organizational con- 
tacts. 

Fewer school systems, approximate- 
ly 86 per cent, employ speeches for 
presenting information to the public. 
Only 33 per cent utilize the radio. 
This is due in part to inaccessibility to 
broadcasting stations. 

With the exception of the use of ra- 
dio for public relations, the size of the 
school and the kind of medium used 
have little relationship in general. But 
specific phases of a medium and the 
size of a school system show definite 
relationships in several instances. 

Although the various media are 
used by a large percentage of city sup- 
erintendents, great variations occur in 
the use of the media, extent of use, 
methods of presentation, quality, con- 
tinuity and frequency. 


HE PRESS is widely used as a 

publicity medium by city school 
superintendents of Wisconsin. A 
smaller percentage of the larger sys- 
tems use this medium than the small- 
er systems. Possibly competition for 
space in the newspapers in the larger 
cities is more keen and therefore an 
improved technique is needed. 

Special articles and weekly notes 
are the most popular types of news- 
paper publicity for schools. Slightly 
more than half of the systems includ- 
ed in the survey use the newspapers 
for other regular news. 


Most school news is written in the 
school by pupils or teachers or both, 
according to the survey. In 83 per cent 
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of the schools reporting, the news was 


written in the schools. 


Typical school news emphasizes ex- 
tra-curricular activities, but larger sys- 
tems tend to promote use of interpre- 
tive material on the aims and prograta 


of the schools. 


A student publication, properly 
planned, written and edited, will tell 
the whole story of a school in an effec- 
tive and straightforward manner. All 
who will may read and learn, thereby, 
the kind of teachers, students and ac- 
tivities that make it an important unit 
in the life of an American community. 
This is produced without regard for its 
publicity value in the commonly accept- 
ed definition of that term. To have it 
otherwise would be a matter of surprise 
to those who know the true and actual 
place of the student publication in the 
order of things in schools. To gain an 
idea of a public relations program, with 
its attendant publicity, and the way in 
which the student publication may fit 
into it, we asked Miss Parham to give 
us a digest of her survey in Wisconsin. 
This was made from her thesis submit- 
ted in partial fulfillment of the require- 
ments for a Master of Arts degree at 
the University of Wisconsin. More than 
60 per cent of the superintendents re- 
turned her questionnaire so this may 
be considered a representative coverage 
of a well-defined area and, perhaps, 
typical of any given place in this coun- 
try. 


The radio is little used as a school 
public relations madium in Wisconsin 
and then only in the larger systems for 
the most part. Location of broadcast- 
ing stations undoubtedly is a factor in 


the use of radio for public relations. 


In frequency of use, concerts, plays 
and speeches rank in the order named. 
News broadcasts, interviews and for- 


ums are little used. 


Pupil participation in radio pro- 
grams seems to be favored more than 
adult participation. At least half the 
programs are sponsored by the teach- 
ing staff, while fewer are sponsored by 
the school administration, the radio 


station, the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion, etc. 


RACTICALLY all of the school 

systems included in the survey 
issue publications of one type or an- 
other. Approximately 52 per cent or 
the superintendents issue annual re 
ports, 84 per cent bulletins, 99 per cent 
one or more school publications and 
52 per cent handbooks. Bulletins, an- 
nual reports and school newspapers 
are mimeographed for the most part 
while yearbooks and handbooks are 
printed. 

Approximately 85 per cent of the 
city superintendents send bulletins to 
their staffs while nearly 70 per cent 
issue bulletins for parents. Few teach- 
er associations issue their own publi- 
cation. 

Bulletins to the staff include infor- 
mation on schedules, texts and mate- 
rials, curriculum revision, professional 
studies, instructions and suggestions, 
timely notices, etc. 

Typical contents of teachers’ associ- 
ation bulletins are the following: pro- 
fessional news, personals, minutes of 
meetings, news of speeches and con. 
ventions. News of the schools and 
work of the teachers is included in 
some bulletins. 


To be found in bulletins to parents 
are news of the schools, news of P-TA 
activities, school health articles and 
also interpretive information about 
the schools. 

Exactly 80 per cent of the school 
systems get out school newspapers, 
while 78 per cent issue yearbooks. All 
of the larger systems issue both. 

The school newspaper includes all- 
school news, news of classes and clubs, 
editorials, features and sports news. 
Few school newspapers print interpre- 
tive information about the schools. 


HE TREND in school yearbooks 
is toward interpretive booklets 
with magazine format. Action pictures 
contribute toward the development of 
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this type. Several schools included in 
the survey used interpretive themes, 
playing up such departments as ap- 
plied arts or music groups. 

Superintendents’ annual reports also 
tend to be more interpretive in charac- 
ter. While statistics are still largely 
used, they are frequently placed to- 
ward the back of the book and illus- 
trated by graphs. Pictures also arc 
used to lend interest to the reports. 

Types of handbooks used in Wiscon- 
sin school systems include high school 
and junior high school handbooks for 
pupils, kindergarten and _ primary 
handbooks for parents and teachers’ 
handbooks. 

Contents of the high school hand- 
books include rules and regulations, 
information on guidance, homerooms, 
courses of study, activities, organiza- 
tions, schedules and songs and cheers. 

The kindergarten and primary hand- 
books contain information for parents 
on the school health program, safety, 
guidance, the school program, etc. In 
the teachers’ handbooks is information 
about leaves and absences, the salary 
schedule, qualifications for appoint- 
ments, etc. 

That school systems are making use 
of pictures is indicated by the illustrat- 
ed publications. Few schools make use 
of movies of the children for public 
relations. Most schools make use of 
posters to advertise school programs 
and activities. 


P RESENTING information by the 
means of speeches is a common 
public relations activity of Wisconsin 
school systems. Straight talks on ed.- 
cational topics by staff members or 
students rank frst in frequency of use. 
Forums or panel discussions are less 
frequently used. Several school sys- 
tems are organizing speakers’ bureaus 
as a new service for the public. 

That schoolmen of this state make 
extensive use of organizational con- 
tacts to form public opinion may be 
indicated by the fact that 96 per cent 
of the superintendents who answered 
the questionnaire checked one or more 
organizations. 

A surprising factor is that school 
systems, particularly the smaller ones. 
make less use of parent-teacher asso- 
ciations than some other organizations. 
Women’s clubs seem to be an impor- 
tant organizational contact since 75 
per cent of the school systems reported 
using them. 

Programs are the most common pub- 
lic relations activity of the schools, ac- 
cording to the survey. All schools pre- 
sent plays and commencement pro- 
grams for the general public and near- 
ly 97 per cent also present concerts. 
The latter figure indicates the place 
the musical program holds in schools 
today. 
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Open house, operettas and physical 
education demonstrations are also used 
extensively to draw the attention of 
the public to the accomplishment of 
the schools. Pageants are little used. 


a types of public relations 
activities used less extensively in- 
clude American Education Week, di- 
rect mail, parades and store window 
displays. 

Approximately 55 per cent of the 
school systems observe American Edu- 
cation Week while nearly half use 
store windows for display. About one- 
third of the school systems have pa- 
rades. Only a few make use of direct 
mail. 


A medium not included in the sur- 


Coming Events... 


MAY 2-3. North Carolina Scholastic Press In- 
stitute. Meeting at University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill. E. R. Rankin, Executive Secretary, 
in charge. 


MAY 8. South Jersey Elementary School Press 
Association. Meeting at Mays Landing High 
School. Anna M. McGeary in charge. 

MAY 9-10. West Virginia Scholastic Press Con- 
ference. Meeting at West Virginia State College, 
Institute. Hillery C. Thorne, Secretary-Treasurer, 
in charge. 

MAY 10 (Approximate). Montana High School 
Interscholastic Editorial Association. Dean A. L. 
Stone, Journalism Building, Montana State Uni- 
versity, Missoula, in charge. 

MAY 15. Central Jersey Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciation. Meeting at Roosevelt Junior High School. 
Westfield. Robert L. Foote, Adviser, Westfield 
Hi'’s-Eye, Westfield High School, in charge. 


MAY 23 (Approximate). Western Massachu- 
setts League of School Publications. Meeting at 
State College, Amherst. Mr. C. I. Chatto, Com- 
merce High, Springfield, in charge. 

MAY. Michigan Interscholastic Press Associa- 
tion. Meeting at Ann Arbor. Prof. J. L. Brumm, 
Journalism Department University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, in charge. 

SPRING. Genesee Valley School Press Associa- 
tion. Mrs. F. J. O'Donnell, Geneseo, N. Y., High, 
President. 


SPRING. Southern California Press Associa- 
tion. Meeting at Redondo Beach. Teacher of Jour- 
nalism, Redondo High, in charge. 


OCTOBER 10-11. Illinois State High School 
Press Association. Annual Convention at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana. Dr. Laurence R. 
Campbell, Director. 

OCTOBER 11. Columbia Scholastic Press Ad- 
visers Association and student editors annual aut- 
umn conference. Drexel Institute, Philadelphia. 
Ernestine Robinson, Adviser, Glen-Nor Crier, Glen- 
Nor High School, Glenolden, Pa., Chairman. 

OCTOBER 24-25. Pennsylvania School Press 
Association. Meeting at Harrisburg. 

OCTOBER. Iowa High School Press Associa- 
tion. Meeting at Drake University, Des Moines. 
Elizabeth H. Graves, Executive Secretary. 


OCTOBER. Iowa Association of Journalism Di- 
rectors. Meeting at Drake University, Des Moines. 

NOVEMBER 1. Columbia Scholastic Press Ad- 
visers Association third autumn conference, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City. Sessions open 
to advisers only. Helen M-E. McCarthy, Presi- 
dent, CSPAA, in charge. 

Second autumn conference for staffs and ad- 
visers of yearbooks. DeWitt D. Wise, Adviser, 
Huguenot Herald, New Rochelle, N. Y., High 
School, in charge. 

CSPA Advisory Board Meeting. Joseph M. Mur- 
phy, presiding. 


NOVEMBER 8. National Duplicated Paner As- 
sociat‘on. Meeting at Central Normal College, 
Danville, Ind. Blanche M. Wean in charge. 

NOVEMBER or DECEMBER. Oklahoma Junior 
College Press Association. Meeting at Oklahoma 
A. & M. College, Stillwater. Prof. Clement Trout 
in charge. 

MONTHLY—First Wednesday during _ school 
year. Elementary Press Association of Chicago. 
Miss Catherine Donahoe, President, Library of Su- 
perintendent of Schools, 228 North LaSalle Street, 
Chicago, in charge. Board of Directors meets the 
third Wednesday of each month during the schoo] 
year. 


vey but which has both educational 
and public relations significance is the 
counseling day or similar vocational 
guidance activity for youth. 


ORE than 72 per cent of the sup- 

erintendents believe that theic 
communities are not sufficiently in- 
formed about the work of the schools 
and approximately half feel that the 
public fails to show a sufficient interest 
in the school system. 


Sixty-six per cent of the schoolmen 
are of the opinion that the school sys- 
tem needs more money to do the best 
work. Although superintendents dir- 
fer in opinion as to the need of a defi- 
nite public relations program, 71 per 
cent indicate that their school systems 
are doing more with public relations 
now than five years ago. Only six 
school systems have an appropriation 
for public relations work. 


No superintendent employs a staff 
member full time to handle public re- 
lations work, but 16 report it an addi- 
tional duty to teaching. Other super- 
intendents divide the work among the 
staff members, including themselves 
while 14 stated that they alone did the 
public relations work. 


While less than half the teacher 
groups sponsor any public relations 
activity as an organization, the staffs 
in approximately half the school sys-- 
tems cooperate in public relations ac- 
tivities of the school system. 


PL taee aeringheh et program made on 
the basis of this study would in- 
clude a comprehensive plan for a 
long-time school public relations pro- 
gram, including the use of the various 
media found to be effective in Wis- 
consin schools. 

Steps in developing the program 
would include the following: securing 
the cooperation of the entire system, 
including the board of education, 
teaching staff, clerical workers and the 
janitors; organization of a general edu- 
cational philosophy for the school sys- 
tem, if it does not already have one; 
appointment of a director; setting up 
of standards and means of evaluating 
the various phases of the program; 
studying the community with its vari- 
ous groups, activities and needs; and 
possibly the study of other programs 
and techniques. 


The program should include the ex- 
pansion of and the improvement in 


the use of the various media. News- 
paper publicity and publications 
should be more interpretive in charac- 
ter and contain more _ illustrations, 
speeches should be carefully planned 
to include all phases of school life, 
organizational contacts should be en- 
couraged, and more interpretive school 
programs should be presented. 
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Writing the Lead in News Articles 


RITING the lead in news ar- 

ticles, especially from the view 

point of a newspaper man, may 
be somewhat professional in character 
when one tries to apply the method to 
elementary school newspapers. How- 
ever, there are articles in school papers 
which demand that leads be similar to 
the modern newspaper. 


It is not the purpose of this discus- 
sion to lead student or adviser into 
attempting to make his or her school 
paper take on the appearance of a 
modern newspaper, but to give some 
of the principles and methods thus 
employed. In this respect some idea 
can be gleaned in order that your 
school paper can be similar to the 
newspaper, but with no real attempt 
being made to imitate its news langu- 
age, heads and layout. 


The background, however, of the 
modern newspaper such as students 
come into possession of from time to 
time will form a fine nucleus for those 
who seek advanced journalism in sec- 
ondary school and college. 


It is essential to remember in today’s 
stream-lined journalism that simplic- 
ity is necessary in writing the lead in 
news. Long, cumbersome leads are no 
longer acceptable or desirable. It 
should always be borne in mind that 
the paramount thought should be the 
one embraced in the lead. The excep- 
tion to this rule, of course, is in the 
human interest story, the story that has 
humor for its chief interest, or possib- 
ly the interview. 


=. US break up the different types 
of leads and study them in the 
order of their importance. The first, 
of course, is the straight news lead— 
the lead that deals with what is known 
as spot news, accidents, deaths, murd- 
ers, crime of all kinds. If we are deal- 
ing with an accident in which one or 
more persons are injured or one or 
more persons are killed, the lead is 
cbvious. We are pretty safe in saying 
then: 


“One man was killed and several 
other persons were injured in an auto- 
mobile crash, etc., etc., last night on 
the X Road, near Woodstown.” This 
should be immediately followed by 2 
list of the casualties and an extent of 
their injuries. Also the present where- 
abouts of victims, whether in a morgue 
or in hospitals. 


If among the victims there is a prom- 
inent person, the name of this individ- 
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ual, of course, should be placed in the 
lead in a style somewhat like this: 


“John Jones, prominent banker, et=., 
etc., of Trenton, was instantly killed 
last night when an automobile which 
he was driving, skidded and crashed 
into a pole on the Windsor Road. 
Four others were hurt in the accident.” 


A member of the staff of the Tren- 
ton, New Jersey, Times, Mr. Leigh has 
appeared before a number of student 
press conferences in his home state. He 
has familiarized himself with the needs 
and expectations of the school press 
and, as a result, has been able to give 
the editors and advisers some much- 
needed help. This article is based on a 
talk he gave before the Central Section 
of the New Jersey Elementary Press 
Association in February, 1940. 


_o- for nearly all accidents can 
be handled in that manner. In 
cases of crime, the subject necessarily 
dictates the position of the news, but 
it must be kept in mind that what act- 
ually occurred should be kept right 
out in front and right smack up in 
the lead. If a house has been robbed: 

“Thieves broke into the home of 
Mrs. Jacob Astor, 422 Pellman Road, 
last night, ransacked the house, and 
escaped with jewels and valuables esti- 
mated at $2,000.” 

Perhaps there may be some interest- 
ing incidents in connection with the 
robbery. Suppose the family was ab- 
sent from the house attending an op- 
era. That should be mentioned in the 
lead. Or, if the family was entertain- 
ing guests, that, too, would be most 
interesting, for then it would reveal 
how bold the thieves had been. But 
in all events it is well to remember 
that the most essential things for the 
lead should include the type of the 
crime, where it happened, when it hap- 
pened, how it happened. 

All spot news stories can be safely 
handled in this manner. It may not 
make for the most unique type of 
journalism, but it is the safest, clean- 
est and most efficient manner. 


HE HUMAN interest story, that 

is to say, the lighter form of 
stcry—the story that deals with a per- 
son who has reached 100 years of age, 
or a traveler who has come back from 
a distant country, or a man whose hob- 
by is growing corn 25 feet high—the 
unusual, the rare, and the unexpected 
in news. These stories should be care- 


fully planned and carefully written 
Wider latitude is generally permitted 
by the copy desk or the editors, so 
the reporter has a chance to show a 
little of his personality. It is a difh- 
cult thing to tell another person how 
to write this type of story, but for the 
man who has a knack for turning out 
a light, witty yarn, no difficulties 
should be presented in the lead. The 
lead generally “asserts” itself in the 
course of the story. The young writer 
should not worry too much about this 
angle. He will master it in the same 
manner that he has mastered the art 
of swimming. It will just come to him 
from experience. 

In writing a person’s obituary or 
death notice, extreme care should be 
taken to create no new frills or to cause 
any added hardships upon the rela- 
tives of the deceased. The best wav 
is to start off with the person’s namr, 
give the important details, and then. 
if a man of some prominence, or a 
well-known clubwoman or author, give 
a brief, well-rounded account of the 
subject’s life. Always remember that 
obituarities are not eulogies. Merely 
recite the principal facts. The editorial 
writer will take care of the praise. 


IRES, bandit chases, unexpected 

happenings of this nature should 
be handled in much the same manner 
as other “crime” news. There isn’t a 
great deal to write about the average 
fire and it is not expected of the re- 
porter that he should write an elabo- 
rate and detailed account of the smoke, 
of the flames and of the roaring fire. 
Keep away from adjectives as much as 
possible in handling these types. “Fire 
swept through the warehouse of John 
Jones, River Road, last night, causing 
damage of $4,000,” is usually sufficient 
for the average fire lead. If a fireman 
has been hurt or if some one has been 
saved, place that in the lead: “Three 
persons were led to safety last night, 
when fire wrecked the home of John 
Jones, Second Street.” 


But always remember that in all 
leads, don’t try to dig up the latest 
adjectives or to write “purple prose” 
(the prose that a novelist might use 
in writing a love story or a tense dra- 
matic incident.) Those things are 
definitely out in the average newspaper 
story. When there is an exceptional 
story, it usually crops up once in a long 
time. An individual approach, if well- 


(Turn to Page 16) 
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THE PRESS TAKES NOTICE 


UT of the wealth of newspaper comment incident to 

the recent Covention of the Columbia Scholastic 

Press Association and appearing in papers in all parts 
of the United States comes one which warms our hearts. 
Yet it brings wonder to the minds of those advisers who 
have labored long and faithfully in the school press field 
that the recognition has been so long delayed. 


The esteemed Boston Globe, reading the Convention 
reports and interviews, found editorial material in a phase 
of student thought and writing that is so commonplace to 
advisers it is not even news. That a newspaper which has 
earned such a warm spot for itself in the homes of its 
readers should find and appreciate this is a matter of en- 
couragement for us and congratulations for them. 

The editorial from the issue of Thursday, March 27, 


follows: 


Classroom Answer 

Most adults never see the newspaper or magazine pub- 
lished by the students in their community’s high schools. 
Few of them would search in its pages for the answer to 
a public question. Yet the recent meeting of hundreds of 
school editors at Columbia University has revealed that 
examination of these publications might calm some of 
today’s troubled minds. 

Observers of trends in the scholastic press reported 
that boy and girl editors are curbing the activities of cer- 
tain of their writers (notably those who toss off bits of 
embarrassing gossip), so that they may give greater at- 
tention and space to another subject that has enlisted 
their pens. That subject is patriotism. The editorial en- 
thusiasm for the American way is at this moment tre- 
mendous and, so say those who know, wholly spontaneous. 

This should be pleasant news to teachers and parents. 
Many of them have been disturbed in recent weeks by 
the reports which followed surveys of school textbooks. 
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Here is proof that the persons most concerned—the stu- 

dents who have used those textbooks—aer not shaken in 

their faith by what they have read. Is it possible that the 
alarms which have been sounded have been unnecessarily 
loud? 

May we suggest that the editors of this and other news- 
papers dip occasionally into the wealth of splendid material 
to be found in the newspapers and magazines published in 
all parts of the country by the boys and girls who will be 
the men and women of an early tomorrow. High school 
newspapers, in particular, surpass many college and univer- 
sity papers in the quality of their material, in their elevated 
tone, and in the clarity and sanity of their thought. Seldom 
do the editors of our great newspapers glance in their direc- 
tion. The Boston Globe is a rare exception. 

A different note is struck by F. O. Emerson, Editor of 
The Charleston, South Carolina, Evening Post, when he 
spoke for the press of that city in welcoming the delegates 
to the annual convention of the South Carolina Scholastic 
Press Association. He said, “We of the press have a deep 
interest in the journalistic work done by the high school 
students of this state and take pride in the excellence of 
their publications, harboring the hope that from the news- 
papers of South Carolina, as well as from instruction in 
their classrooms, the scholastic press members derive help- 
ful measure of inspiration and guidance. We newspaper 
workers, too, see from the training which students engaged 
in school newspaper activities get in reporting and editing, 
the development of both promising material for strengthen- 
ing the State’s press of the future and a large group of 
citizens who, although they enter other pursuits, will never- 
theless have an understanding and appreciation of news 
gathering problems that will be greatly beneficial” 

Advisers know from long experience that the high stand- 
ards which they have set for the editors in their charge and 
the rising guage of excellence set by the Columbia, the 
South Carolina, and other school press associations, will 
have a telling effect on the content and makeup of the pro- 
fessional newspapers of tomorrow. Trained to a high type 
of news writing, these writers will demand the same in the 
papers to which they subscribe. Brought into contact with 
school newspapers maintaining these standards, the student- 
readers soon learn what they should expect in a newspaper. 
Either as the journalists or as the readers of tomorrow, 
these young people will look for the best that can be found. 

A study of the student publications as a key to the 
thought of the rising generation should give the leaders 
of today much food for thought. We who know these boys 
and girls feel sure of the future of America. The judgments 
they have exercised during their school years will not be- 
come a lost art tomorrow. We feel our country’s future will 
be placed in good hands. 


The CSPA office will be closed from July 15 until Labor 
Day to enable the staff to take a holiday and to have some 
cleaning and painting taken care of. By July 15, the year- 
books will be in the hands of the judges and the usual cor- 
respondence pertaining to them will be cleared up. Usually 
there is very little activity at that time of the year but if 
members anticipate any summer correspondence their court- 
esy and cooperation in writing before the closing date will 
be appreciated. i a, 


Publications from the Medalist and other high ranking 
ratings in the recent CSPA Contest were loaned to Miss 
Margarita Herlihy, chairman of the committee in charge 
of the exhibition held in connection with the conference of 
the Capital District (N.Y.) Scholastic Press Association, at 
the Roeliff Jansen School, Hillsdale, N. Y., on May 17. 
The CSPA is happy to be of service to this and other press 
groups and is willing to loan publications from its ample 
files for study or exhibition purposes. 
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Book Reviews . 


THE MODERN NEWSPAPER— 
by John E. Allen; Harper and Broth- 
ers Publishers, New York, 1940. 234 

. 

“If a story were a year old”, a fa- 
mous city editor once said, “I would 
run it, provided it was good.” 

In a like manner, The School Press 
Review undertakes to print an estimate 
of The Modern Newspaper by John 
E. Allen, not only because the book 
is “good” but also because it is im- 
portant. 

Millions of words are set in type 
each year and thousands of new vol- 
umes find their way onto the book 
stands. It would be just as well if 
many of those words had never been 
written. 

But once in a while—not very often 
—a volume of real significance comes 
off the presses. Such a volume is 
The Modern Newspaper. 

Mr. Allen is a pioneer in the field 
of the newspaper. Editors and pub- 
lishers, harrassed by the flow of copy 
and the press of events, have had lit- 
tle time to experiment with the newest 
techniques. At least they were not 
in the position to make an exclusive 
newspaper laboratory of their papers. 
Some tried one new method of typog- 
raphy of presentation, some tried an- 
other. 

The author has made a chronicle 
of this progress and set it in type. This 
book shows what has been done with 
the modern newspaper and what can 
be done with it in the future. That it 
must change in the face of competi- 
tion from radio, television, facsimile, is 
a conclusion proved almost by inspec- 
tion. 

In compliment to those in student 
newspaper work, Mr. Allen praises 
school editors for their progressive at- 
titude on the problems and solutions 
of the modern newspaper. He says 
they deserve no little credit in the for- 
ward march of typographical practice. 
Student editors are more willing to 
change, he says. 

There are nine chapters, each chock 
full of information and _ illustrations 
putting the information to work. The 
crisp technique of writing and the 
readable type in the volume gives very 
subtle expression to many of the newly- 
developed principles in the field. 

Mr. Allen shows how the uses of 
typography can be employed to get ef- 
fective news display, with attendant in- 
crease of circulation, of course. 

The author traces the development 
of these new trends in journalism. The 
experiments and ideas of Herbert 
Brucker, professor of journalism at 
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Columbia University’s Graduate 
School of Journalism, are digested and 
explained. The influence of Time and 
Life’s magazine methods, the weekly 
news review, and indices are presented. 
Use of background for stories that 
need interpretation, digests, and news 
classification come in for comment. 

The book is replete with suggestion, 
and trends. Type and display are dis- 
cussed at length, from all points of 
view, each appropriately illustrated 
with examples. 

In order: Modern Scene, Modern 
Comment, Parade of Progress (chiefly 
typographic), Parade of Progress 
(chiefly other than typographic) , Mod- 
ern Pages, Recent Prize Winners, The 
Modern Tabloid, Modern Suggestions, 
and The Newspaper of Tomorrow, are 
treated. 

Students of newspapers—and that 
should include most everyone who 
reads—will find the book both val- 
uable and interesting. It is not a vol- 
ume that explains the carefully devel- 
oped techniques of handling the news, 
but it does show how to make the best 
use of those techniques in presenting 
them to the reader. 


NEWSPAPER HANDBOOK—by 
Grant Milnor Hyde; 337 pp. D. Ap- 
pleton-Century Company. $2.25. 

Training and Experience—No book 


on earth can give those two essentials 
to a budding newspaperman, but inso- 
far as a book can crystallize the train- 
ing and experience of one mon for the 
use of other men, the “Newspaper 


Handbook” does it. 

The author is director of the School 
of Journalism and Professor of Jour- 
nalism in the University of Wisconsin. 
He has taught thousands of news neo- 
phytes (6,500 he estimates) and has 
been a working newspaperman him- 
self. Between the two sets of experi- 
ences he has managed to choose and 
separate necessary information from 
that which is not so necessary. 

All the necessary information that 
he could find, he put into his book. 
It is a closely edited little handbook 
that makes interesting reading as it 
imparts the facts that most newsmen 
learn by trial and error. 

As a book it has little appeal for 
the student working on school publi- 
cations. It does contain grammatical 
and style information, but it is not 
written for the student newspaper man 
or girl, but for the professional and 
those training to become professionals. 

In the bibliography at the end of 
the book is a list of books dealing with 
“Journalistic Writing In High 
Schools.” Otherwise school journalism 
is not treated in the handbook. 

Mr. Hyde’s volume is the third edi- 
tion, revised, of the “Handbook for 
Newspaper Workers.” The book first 


(Turn to Page 14) 


We Seo by the Papors.. 


The Phillipian, Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Mass., uses a little promo- 
tion box on page one to “plug” an 
editorial. Promotion ideas on page 
one often help to attract more readers 
to special articles. 

* ¢ # 

Fashion columns are gaining more 
and more popularity in school news- 
papers. It is an indication that stu- 
dent editors are constantly on the alert 
for what the reading public wants. 

+ .¢ ¢ 

“Stop the Presses” is the title of a 
column of news shorts in The Cog- 
wheel of the Mechanic Arts High 
School. 


e+ FF € 

A former student of Durham High 
School, Durham, N. C., relied on the 
letter from Miss Maude Rogers, di- 
rector of the Co-op class, to prove 
that he was an American citizen, born 
in the United States. He needed the 
proof in order to enlist in the Royal 
Canadian Air Force. He made it and 
came back to the school to tell about 


it. The Hi-Rocket covered the story. 

Taking note of current events, The 
Eastern Teachers News runs a column, 
“On the Eastern News Front”. The 
paper is published by Eastern Illinois 
State Teachers College, Charleston, 
Illinois. 

. = F 

A very apt name plate: “Good Im- 
pressions”. It is the name of the paper 
published and printed by students of 
the Ottmar Merganthaler School of 
Printing. 

* ££ # 

“To study proportions and similar 
triangle”, The Sentinel of Spaulding 
High School, Barre, Vermont, reports, 
“the plane geometry classes of Miss 
Marion Witters have this year—for 
illustration, a small pantograph which 
works on the principle of similar tri- 
angles.” 

“A pantograph is a device which en- 
larges or reduces, to scale, any plane 
figure, such as a map.” The paper 
ran a drawing of the pantograph. 
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Poetry of the Month... 


N THE formal copy for use in The 
Review, Miss Delpha Davis, adviser 
to The Nuggets, said: 

“This page presents the work of 
western boys and girls whose poetry 
carries with it the spirit of their 
land. In choosing, The Nuggets 
staff has tried to select materials 
which present the West from as 
many angles as possible—its deserts, 
its mountains, its everlasting beauty, 
its power to move, to inspire intense 
feeling”. 

But in the accompanying letter came 
the following which is even more ex- 
planatory: 

“At the outset, we made up our 
minds that we would submit to you 
only verse with a truly western flavor. 
Consequently, early in the year we sent 
our own publication all up and down 
the coast to every school west of the 
Rockies that we found listed in the 
April, 1940, School Press Review. 
Nothing happened. Not even exchange 
copies came except in one case. As a 
result, since we had definitely decided 
to “go western”, we have been limited 
to our own Arizona verse”’. 

And the latter is well worth reading. 

We are grateful to Miss Davis, also, 
for including here some of the poems 
to appear in the copyrighted Shower 
of Gold, the hundred page volume of 
student prose and verse constituting 
their ten-year anthology, which she is 
editing. 


(NOTE: Part of these poems appear in our 
book, Shower of Gold, which is copy- 
righted.) 


Shower Of Gold 
The desert: 
In the gold and purple twilight 
It beckons me; 
For though a city dweller, 
I am at heart a child of the desert, 
Of that vast, endlessly stretching 
Expanse of gold— 
Gold sun gilding golden sand; 
Gold-touched clouds scudding low 
Over golden-tipped mesquite; 
Far misty mountains looking down 
In lofty majesty. 
Always, in gold and purple twilight, 
My heart goes back again 


To my desert. 
—Leslie Brockman 


Old Stage Line 
Look. 
Along this path 
Is where the old stage line ran. 
That was before 
The highway was even dreamed of. 
Beyond that round hill yonder 


Shows the water-worn trail 
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Where it crossed the Agua Fria River. 


On the farther bank Bill Bates 
Held up the Black Canyon Stage. 
They killed him 
As he searched the passengers. 
You can barely see the traces 
Of the old ruts as far as Taylor’s 
Spring. 
It turned north there 
Crossing Ash Creek— 
A poor crossing, that one, 
Too much quick sand— 
The brush has covered it 
From the spring on. 
You can’t see it any more. 
—Morton Orme 


The Coyote 


A plaintive bark escapes his straining 
throat, 

Then stifled, dying fades the rending 
tone 

Till fresh breath fills his lungs to raise 
a note 

Of begging, which again dies to a 
moan. 

For jumping as he will, the chain be- 
hind 

Unyielding binds his throat between 
its folds, 

And neither cry nor strength of any 
kind 

Will free him, for the chain forever 
holds. 

The chain still holds, relentless links 
of steel, 

Binding this bit of life within its bonds, 

Denying to this form the blessed feel 

Of freedom of the hills, the plains, the 
ponds. 

We human beings strain our chains 
which hold; 

We cry and beg, despair and then 
grow old. 

—Fay Woodward 


Buffalo Dance 


Dum dum dum dum 
Dum dum dum dum— 
Listen, tom-tom calls. 
Whe hi yi yi 
Whe hi yi yi— 
Hear the chanting choir. 


From the north kiva, 

From the south kiva, 

Herds of buffalo appear. 

Stamping hooves, brandishing horns, 
Into line they dance; 

Defiantly shaking shaggy heads, 


Courageous beasts are they. 


Bronzed, clay covered bodies; 
Lightning zigzag on back, 
Lightning zigzag on chest, 
Made of sacred meal. 
Sadness enters the dance; 


Sorrowfully beats the tom-tom, 
Sorrowfully chants the choir. 


First to the right, 

Then to the left 

Turns the bewildered herd; 
They seem to know 

The time draws near 

When they no more 

Will roam the plains. 


Dum dum dum dum 
Dum dum dum dum— 
Hear the tom-tom call. 
Whe hi yi yi 
Whe hi yi yi— 
Hear the chanting choir. 
—Mary Whiteman 


Miss Whiteman has lived all her life on 
an Indian reservation where her father 
teaches. 


Friend 

The endless wastes and deserts hot and 
dry 

Hold dangers for me till my journey’s 
end. 

At journey’s end my thoughts are very 
high, 

For there to greet me I will find a 
friend. 

When winter’s keeper strays away too 
far, 

And winter comes to earth with winds 
and storm, 

When soldiers trudge in mud and 
slush at war, 

A friendship in my heart will keep me 
warm. 

Music, flowing music meets my ear; 

Scenes of beauty spread before my 
eyes. 

And like the tender music which I 
hear, 

The feeling of your friendship never 
dies. 

The heavens open up to all below. 

Who offer friendships which forever 
glow. 


—Jimmie Oder 


Welcome Guest 
Here’s night, 
Dear welcome guest, 
Coming at twilight hour 
To bring to man God’s gracious gift 
Of sleep. 
—Gerald Strong 


Singing 
They laughed 
when I said I heard 
the hills talking 
and the singing of the clouds. 
“Fool kid,” they said, “how many tears 
are misting the sky-bowl?” 
But a faint half-smile 
lingered on the day, 
and I knew 
that talk made up their world— 
and song was mine. 
—Nancy Lesem 
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"41 Summer Courses for Publications Advisers 


Second Annual Survey of Summer Sessions in United States Made 
by National Council Covers Current Offerings in School Press Field 


ONTINUING the practice start- 
C ed last year of surveying the of- 
ferings in the school press field 
in the summer schools throughout the 
United States, The Review gives here 
a summary of the 1941 findings. This 
survey was conducted by Joseph M. 
Murphy, Director of the CSPA, in his 
capacity as Chairman of the National 
Council of Scholastic Press Associa- 
tions. The first investigation of this 
kind was discussed at length at the 
second annual dinner-meeting of the 
National Council held at Columbia 
University during the 1940 Conven- 
tion and the Chairman was authorized 
to make the survey and print the re- 
sults in the May issue of The School 
Press Review. If satisfactory, he was 
authorized to continue the practice and 
to make the survey an annual feature 
in the May issue of the CSPA’s official 
journal. This being the case, the 1941 
inquiry was undertaken. 
The table below summarizes the in- 
quiries for the two years: 


1940 
275 


1941 
aro 
Card Let. 
Date of inquiry April Feb. 
Replies 130 61 
States represented a 23 
Catalogs received ....... 47 15 
No courses offered . 91 19 
Schools offering courses . 35 36 
Courses offered ........ 44 46 


EPRINTS of the 1940 survey, as 

it appeared in the May, 1940, 
Review, were made and forwarded to 
each of the 275 summer session direc- 
tors so they might see the manner in 
which their schools would be listed. 
The purpose of the survey was ex- 
plained as well as illustrated by the re- 
print. This may have resulted in the 
peculiar fact that there was a decline 
in replies but an increase in the courses 
offered. It may well be that those in 
charge of summer schools, on learning 
the object of the survey and knowing 
they had no offerings in this field, de- 
cided it was not worth the trouble of a 
reply. Again, the 1940 inquiry was 
made a return postal card which fa- 
cilitated a brief and quick response 
while the 1941 inquiry, expanded for 
the full information of the directors, 
required a letter in reply. As summer 
session catalogs are issued soon after 
the first of February of each year, the 
early inquiry should not have reduced 


Schools addressed 


Means used 


May, 1941 


the number of replies. The desired 
end, however, is a reply from the 
schools giving student publications 
courses rather than replies from the 
entire list. 


The list of 275 summer schools in- 
cludes all those institutions on the 
accredited lists of the Association of 
American Universities and the Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers Colleges. 


OMPARISON of the 1940 and 

1941 course offerings reveals 
some new schools in the field and also 
shows the absence of several outstand- 
ing institutions. It is probable the 
courses were not supported in such a 
manner that their continuance was de- 
sirable. In the case of one school 
brought to the Council Chairman’s at- 
tention this was true. 


Last year a number of courses auxil- 
iary to school publications work were 
included in the listing. This year the 
list is restricted to those specifically of 
a student publication nature, with some 
slight deviation for obvious reasons, 
and to the fields in which the CSPA 
operates. An attempt was made in the 
1940 inquiry to learn the actual stu- 
dent publications experience of the 
instructors. The same information was 
desired this year but the returns did 
not show an increase of attention to 
this detail. To inform the sumimer ses- 
sion directors of the desire of advisers 
for better instructors for their courses, 
the resolutions passed by the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Advisers Association 
in March, 1940, pertaining to this be- 
lief were included in the reprint car- 
rying the inquiry. Possibly the request 
for a statement of this fact reduced the 
returns, also. 


z= IS a matter of great concern to 
advisers that those who conduct 
courses for their benefit be people who 
are familiar with the student publica- 
tion field. The National Council, the 
CSPA, the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Advisers Association and others have 
emphasized this repeatedly because of 
their sad experience in the past. 
Neither the advisers nor the institu- 
tions sponsoring summer or other 
courses in this field profit by poor, cas- 
ual or inefficient instruction. An inex- 
perienced teacher in the usual academic 
studies would not be tolerated. Why 
advisers ask, should a person without 
an adequate background in student 


publications work be assigned to such 
courses? 


The Chairman wishes to repeat that 
every reasonable effort has been made 
to make the following list as complete 
as possible and that if omissions occur 
it is because the school concerned is 
not on the lists from which the Na- 
tional Council mailing list was made, 
that the director of the summer session 
did not reply to the inquiry, that the 
reply was in the negative, or that the 
courses outlined were not within the 
scope of the inquiry. 


ARKANSAS 

Arkansas State College, Jonesboro. Journalism 
273a—News Writing. An introductory course 
including practical experience on the State 
College Herald. 

Journalism 443a—News Editing and Newspa- 
per Management. Including experience in edit- 
ing the paper which is of particular value to 
teachers of journalism. 

University of Arkansas, Fayetteville. Secondary 
Education 392—Supervision and Teaching of 
High School Journalism. Journalistic writing ; 
editorial and business problems of the high 
school newspaper and yearbook. Joseph Thal- 
heimer, M.A., Asso. Prof. of Journalism. 


CALIFORNIA 

University of California, Berkeley. Journalism 
305—The Teaching of Journalism. A survey of 
the fundamental techniques of gathering, writ- 
ing and editing the news, with actual practice 
work. Problems and methods of journalism 
teaching in the high school and junior college, 
with attention to the organization and super- 
vision of school publications. James L. C. Ford, 
Instructor in Journalism. 

University of California, Los Angeles. Journalism 
of School Publications. For present and pros- 
pective supervisors of high school and junior 
college publications, including newspapers, 
magazines and annuals. Organization and train- 
ing of staffs and correlations with classes in 
English or journalism. Editorial, advertising, 
financial, and typographical procedures sur- 
veyed and studied. Norval Neil Luxon, Ph.D., 
Asso. Prof. of Journalism, Ohio State Univer- 
sity. 

State College, San Jose. English 124S—Journal- 
ism for Teachers. School publications problems 
and methods at all levels, school publicity, teach- 
ing of journalism, use of the newspaper and 
journalistic principles in the classroom, will be 
considered. Class members will write and edit 
a daily newspaper. Dwight Bentel, Instruc- 
tor. 

Stanford University, Stanford University. 
nalism 215—Curricuium and _ Instruction in 
Journalism. For students preparing to teach 
the course in journalistic writing in secondary 
schools, or to supervise student publications. 
Students who have not had practical experi- 
ence in journalism or elementary courses in 
a journalism curriculum will be required to 
register in Journalism 117. (Description of 
latter not given.—Ed.) 


COLORADO 

Colorado State College of Education, Greeley. 
English 100-—Journalism. This course offers 
teachers in the secondary schools the oppor- 
tunity not only of working on the college 
newspaper, but also takes the matter of all 
forms of college publications. 

University of Colorado, Boulder. 
High School Newspaper. The problems of the 
teacher and adviser; functions of the high 
school paper; organization of the staff; train- 
ing the staq in getting news, writing the news, 
editing copy; writing heads, making up, writ- 
ing editorials, selecting of material; illustra- 
tions; business problems. Prerequisite or co- 
requisite: 3 hours of News Writing or the 
equivalent. Ralph L. Crosman, B.S., Prof. of 
Journalism, Director, College of Journalism. 
Director of Publications, chairman, Board of 
Publications. 

University of Denver, Dencer. Journalism 225 
Journalism in the Secondary School. Work of 
the adviser to publications and the building 
of a high school journalism program. Russell 
J. Hammargren, Prof. of Journalism. 


Jour- 


U. Jour. 112— 


Seven 





GEORGIA 
University of Georgia, Athens. Journalism 366— 
Journalism in the Secondary School. A _ sur- 
vey of news gathering, news writing, copy 
reading, typography and business management 
for high school inspectors. Prof. Willett M. 
Kempton, M.A., chairman, Board of Control, 
college weekly newspaper, adviser, college mag- 


azine. 
IDAHO 
University of Idaho, Moscow. Journalism S$180— 
School Newspaper Practice. Elmer F. Beth, 
M.A., Asst. Prof. of Journalism. 
Journalism §$198—High School 


Mr. Beth. 
ILLINOIS 
Northwestern University, Evanston. Journalism 
$D19—Supervision of School Publications. 
Problems of managing high school newspapers, 
yearbooks, and magazines. William R. Slaugh- 
ter, Asso. Prof. of Journalism. 

Journalism SEl—News Editing. The prob- 
lems of editing in newspaper and magazine 
offices. Attention will be given to editing prac- 
tices on school newspapers and magazines. 
Floyd G. Arpan, M.S., Asst. Prof. of Journal- 
ism. 

Journalism SE33—Educational Publicity. Va- 
rious types of publicity and usable media avail- 
able for the educator. Students will write pub- 
licity, plan campaigns and engage in round- 
table discussions. Promotion of school projects 
and publications. Mr. Slaughter. 

Journalism SE46—-Newspaper Production. 
Practice in news, editorial, business, advertising 
and publishing problems of newspaper opera- 
tion. Practical experience in newspaper work 
preparatory to supervision of school publica- 
tions. Charles L. Allen, Ph.D., Prof. of Jour- 
nalism, Asst. Dean of Medill School of Journal- 
ism, and Mr. Arpan. 

National Institute for High School Students. 
Lectures and laboratory exercises in newspaper 
work for promising high school journalists. Mr. 
Arpan, Director of the Institute. 


IOWA 

Drake University, Des Maines. 
Journalism and Publications. 
lihan. 

Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls. English 
415-—High School Publications. George 
Holmes, M.A., Director. Bureau of Publications. 

State University, Iowa City. Journalism 113S 
The teaching of Journalism in High School. For 
those who intend to become supervisors of high 
school publications. Reporting, editorial writ- 
ing, illustration, make-up and problems of busi- 
ress management. Especially commended to at- 
tention of prospective teachers of high school 
English. Earl English, M.A., formerly adviser, 
Central High, Peoria, Ill. 

KENTUCKY 

University of Kentucky, Lexington. 
110—Supervision of High School 
Victor R. 
nalism. 


Journalism. 


Journalism 111— 
Prof. E. L. Cal- 


Journalism 
Publications. 
Portmann, B. J., Asst. Prof. of Jour- 


LOUISIANA 

State University, University. 
High School Publications. Designed for high 
school teachers. Journalistic writing. Editorial 
and management problems of the high school 
newspaper and annual. Leonard B. Watt, A.B. 


MICHIGAN 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. Journalism 
51s—Principles of Journalism. A study of the 
nature of news and the methods of gathering 
and writing it. The aim of this course is to 
awaken a sense of news values, to indicate 
means of obtaining and verifying public infor- 
mation, and to develop effective news reporting. 
The course during the summer session will also 
include discussion of teaching problems in news- 
paper-writing courses. Lectures, conferences 
and written assignments. Wesley H. Maurer, 
Asst. Prof. of Journalism. 

Journalism 118s—Teaching Problems in High 
School and College Journalism and in Supervi- 
sion of School Publications. The class, which is 
usually made up of teachers of journalism in 
high schcols and colleges, will study the educa- 
tional values involved in journalistic writing, 
the different methods and procedures employed 
in teaching journalism, and the practical as- 
pects of publication supervision. Mr. Maurer. 


MINNESOTA 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. Journalism 
82su-—Supervision of School Publications. Prac- 
tical consideration of problems facing supervis- 
ors of high school newspapers, magazines, year- 
books. Prerequisite, consent of instructor. 
Thomas F. Barnhart, M.A., Prof. of Journal- 


ism. 
MISSOURI 
Southeast Missouri State Teachers College, Cape 
Girardeau. Newswriting 120. Those enrolled 
in the class publish the Capaha Arrow, the 
weekly school paper. Miss Josephine Bauer. 
MONTANA 
State University, Missoula. Journalism S26—The 
High School Newspaper. In relation to school, 
student, community; business and _ editorial 
problems. E. B. Dugan, M.A. 
NEBRASKA 
State Normal College, Chadron. English 104— 
Journalistic Writing. Elements of news report- 
ing and practice in writing for the college 


Journalism 111— 
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paper. Mrs. Eleanor B. Cook, A.B., sponsor, 
The Eagle, college newspaper. 
NEW YORK 

Columbia University, New York City. Education 
s235Mc—-Extra-Curricular Activities. Their or- 
ganization and administration in senior and 
junior high schools. Includes school publica- 
tions. Prof. Elbert K. Fretwell. 

New York University, New York City. 111, 171, 
172—-Practical School Journalism. Frank 
Thomas, Dept. of English Education. 127.124 
Student Activities and Creative High-School 
Control. Considerable attention is given to 
school publications. Prof. Earl Gabler, Dept. 
of Coordination of Teacher Training. 

230.43—-Encouraging and Organizing Student 
Activities. Includes school publications. Dr. 
Julian C. Aldrich, Dept. of Secondary Educa- 
tion. 
OHIO 

Miami University, Oxford. English 241—Student 
Publications. Deals with the mechanics of 
printing, organization of business and editorial 
staffs, lay-outs and engraving and content of 
student publications and yearbooks. 

OREGON 

University of Oregon, Eugene. Journalism 339s 
—Teaching and Supervision of Journalism in 
High Schools. Prof. George S. Turnbull. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh. Secondary 
Education S 107-—-Organization and Preparation 
of Student Publications. Robert X. Graham, 
Director of University News Service, Instructor 
in English (Journalism). 


Locomotive 


Standing still midst clouds of steam, 
The shining monster seems to dream, 
Breathing slowly, hissing slight, 
Takes a deep breath, blows it out, 
Coughs spasmodically, gives a shout, 
Turns its wheels agonizingly slow, 
Breathes again, and starts to blow, 


Wheels turn faster, breathing deeper, 
Steam is master, man is keeper, 
Spinning faster, faster, faster, 

Steam is master, master, master, 

Man is keeper, keeper, keeper, 
Breathing deeper, deeper, deeper. 


Rollicking rails rattling, battling, 

Versatile voice, tattling, prattling, 

Rollicking rattling rollicking rattling 

Tattling prattling tattling prattling 

Prattling prattling prattling prattling 
prattling prattling. 


John Diggins, 

The Review, 

Central High School, 
Washington, D. C. 


This poem shows one student’s 
appreciation of the value of 
words. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Northern State Teachers College, Aberdeen. Busi- 
ness Administration 307—Mechanics of Publi- 
cation. Problems relative to duplicating school 
publications, etc. 

TEXAS 

Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville. 
English 271—News Writing. Students contrib- 
ute to college weekly; course includes sponsor- 
ing high school paper. Mary E. Estill, M.A.. 
Asso. Prof. of English, formerly sponsor of 
public and demonstration high school papers, 
at present, sponsor of college press club and 
of college magazine. 

State College for Women, Denton. Courses which 
will be offered this summer include supervision 
of high school publications, editorial writing, 
advertising writing, and news writing. 

WASHINGTON 

State College, Pullman. Journalism 174—High 
School News and Publicity. Practice and as- 
pects of newspaper production, with emphasis 
on news of the school and its community. Brief 
studies of libel, ethics and history of journalism. 
Members of this class, aided by 173 students 


State Teachers College, Superior. 


put out the Summer 
Joseph L. Ashlock. 

Univers'ty of Washington, Seattle. Journalism 
125—-Principles of High School Journalism. 
Basic work in newspaper technique; special 
emphasis on organization of high school news- 
paper staffs. Merritt E. Besnon, LL.B., Asso. 
Prof. of Journalism. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
West Virginia University, Morgantown. Journal- 
ism 215s—-Problems of High-School Journalism. 
Primarily for present and prospective high- 
school teachers of English composition and 
journalism and for supervisors of high-school 
publications. Place of journalistic writing in 
high school. Problems in publishing school 
papers. Dr. Perley I. Reed*, Director, School of 


Journalism. 
WISCONSIN 


School 


Journal. Prof. 


English 51S 
Problems of School Journalism. Given espe- 
cially for supervisors of school papers and an- 
nuals. Practice in writing news and feature 
stories. Berenice Cooper, adviser to school 
paper, The Peptomist. 

Stout Institute, Menomonie. Industrial Education 
259-—Prinating V (School Publications). Pre- 
pares teachers of printing to handle school 
periodicals as a part of their work. Study of 
school newspapers, magazines and annuals from 
the viewpoint of organization and operation. 
Elements of journalism and their application 
from the viewpoint of the printing instructors. 
The Stoutonia, the weekly newspaper, and 
morgue used as a laboratory. Mr. Baker and 
others. 

Univers'ty of Wisconsin, Madison. Journalism 
108—-Business Problems of Student Publications. 
Analysis of advertising procedures, circulation 
methods, promotion, accounting and other busi- 
ness problems of student newspapers, magazines 
and annuals, both in high school and in col- 
lege. Opportunity offered for individual prac- 
tice work, especially in preparing advertising 
ecpy. Frank Thayer, J.D., Asso. Prof. of Jour- 
nalism. 

Jcurnalism 122—-Newspaper and Radio News 
Writing. Lectures, practice and conferences on 
the work of the newspaper reporter and copy- 
reader and of the radio news broadcaster, with 
special emphasis on the techniques of teaching 
these subjects in high school or college. Stu- 
dents may cover assignments for the University 
student newspaper and the two Madison daily 
newspapers. Individual instruction. Practice 
in preparing news for radio broadcast. Robert 
M. Neal, Asst. Prof. of Journalism. 


Journalism 190—Editing and Managing Stu- 
dent Newspapers. The more technical aspects 
of student publications; gathering and writing 
news; techniques of various stories; copyread- 
ing and headline-writing; proofreading; make- 
up, typography; advertising layout ; photographs 
and other pictures. The point of view is main- 
ly that of the faculty adviser, and the course 
supplements Journalism 191. Mr. Neal. 

Journalism 191---Supervision of Student Pub- 
lications and Journalistic Classes. Lectures, 
discussions and reports on the problems of stu- 
dent newspapers, magazines and annuals in 
high school and college, with special reference 
to the activities of the faculty supervisor. Cor- 
relation of publications with classes in jour- 
nalism or journalistic writing in college or high 
school, as well as teaching techniques in such 
classes. Miss Helen M. Patterson*, Asst. Prof. 
of Journalism, formerly faculty adviser, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., High School. 


* Indicates those who have been awarded the 
CSPA Gold Key for outstanding work in the 
school press field. 


Rating Omitted by Error 
Central Outlook, Central High, St. 


Joseph, Mo., which received a second 
placing in the senior high printed 
newspaper, 801-1500, classification, was 
accidentally omitted from the list of 
ratings in the April Review. 


A column devoted to girls sports 
is run in The Scribe News, of Oakland 
Technical High School, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. 

TF 


“On Other Campuses” is title of an 
exchange column in the Stratford Col- 
lege, Stratford Traveller of Danville, 
Virginia. 


The School Press Review 





Feature Materials for Elementary Papers 


By HELENE L. NICOLAI 
Assistant Adviser, McClellan Leader 


EATURE material for a school 
F publication can be varied and far- 
reaching, and yet it can stay with- 
in the limits of portraying the life and 
activities of the pupils in the school. 
A successful publication must be inter- 
esting and diversified enough to attract 
the pupils and friends in the commun- 
ity. 

Invariably, we come to the point 
where we find that the school publica- 
tion is inclined to lack “personality.” 
By that I mean we know what to ex- 
pect and it becomes monotonous and 
uninteresting. If our aim is to induce 
children to read their school publica- 
tion, this must be rectified. Why not 
try something new and give them 
something to anticipate? 

Occasionally, we find spirited pupils 
who have the idea of using material 
other than news. Do we let them put it 
across and accept their proffered sug- 
gestions, or are we prone to think 
such ideas too far-fetched and out of 
order? 

Children are always fascinated by 
happenings of an unusual nature such 
as those Ripley popularizes in the 
“Believe It or Not” column. The title 
in a school paper could be any one of 
a number such as “Did You Know?” 
or “Is It True?” or any title which is 
attractive and fits the column. Chil- 
dren with their imaginative powers will 
be able to suggest numerous titles. A 
wealth of factual material as well as 
enjoyment is given the child through 
a column of this sort. 

In our paper we have an “Alumni” 
page. This may be reduced to a column 
of alumni news. In one issue, however, 
instead of news, letters written by two 
former members of our school were 
published. If there is not enough ma- 
terial available for such a page, an- 
other feature column may be used in 
its place. Nevertheless, it is surprising 
to find that former members of the 
school respond quite readily if asked 
to write an article or a letter for the 
school paper. Especially the graduates 
of the previous generation are eager to 
compare their school days with those 
of today. Any children are keenly in- 
terested in reading about them. 


NOTHER feature, which might be 
less popular especially in the ele- 
mentary school, but which could be 
made worthwhile, is that of current 
comments. This column may include 
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short items of interest, oddities, per- 
sonal opinion about affairs in the 
school and other informal articles. 


These columns should be written up 
in a chatty, informal way and should 
be signed. If the writer prefers, he 
may adopt an assumed name suitable 
to the column. 


If hobbies are popular in your 


There is a wealth of information, of 
tips, leads or suggestions, in this article 
by Miss Nicolai based on a talk she gave 
tefore the Central Section meeting of 
the New Jersey Elementary Press Asso- 
ciation about a year ago. Its value to 
elementary advisers cannot be mini- 
mized and it presents some provocative 
thoughts for advisers in higher schools 
which should make it recommended 
reading for them as well. 


school, there might be a column or 
page for them. This column may deal 
with many hobbies in general or a spe- 
cial hobby such as collecting stamps. 
It may contain news or any informa- 
tion in connection with hobbies in the 
school, or of hobby clubs, or of out- 
side persons and their hobbies. It 
would, of course, deal only with people 
connected with or interested in chil- 
dren. Theodore Roosevelt, who had a 
variety of interests, is a good example. 
Children cherish the thought that great 
men were like themselves and were in- 
terested in similar things. It brings 
them from their remoteness so much 
closer to the children’s hearts and 
makes them real living persons. 

The “Inquiring Reporter” may be 
of interest. For this column a reporter 
may ask several pupils a question to 
be answered immediately or after some 
thought has been given to it. The lat- 
ter plan would probably work out bet- 
ter. It may facilitate matters if the 
question is written or typed and given 
to the pupil who may wish to think 
about the answer. The reporter must 
be alert in order to choose a question 
which would be of interest to all pu- 
pils. He must also avoid the questions 
which would call for a “yes” or “no” 
answer. He should be careful in select- 
ing the pupils to answer the questions 
and can avoid difficulties if he will ap- 
proach them when they are alone. It 
is better not to ask the same pupils to 
answer each time there is a new ques- 
tion so as to arouse interest among all 


the pupils of the school. 


Some questions that may be asked 
are: 

What do you like about spring? 

What do you think of your school 
paper? 

What sport do you like the best? 
Why? 

What kind of a person do you con- 
sider a good sport? 

What book that you have read re- 
cently do you like especially? Why? 

The answers should be written just 
as they are given with changes only 
through permission of the adviser. 


NOTHER interesting column is 

one of questions and answers. Pu- 
pils might submit questions to be 
answered in the same or another issue 
of the paper. Such questions as “When 
and where was the first school paper 
published?” or “Why is a sandwich 
called a sandwich?” might be used. If 
the answers are not printed in the same 
issue, provided the span of time be- 
tween issues is not too long, it may 
spur some children to do a little re- 
search. 

Questions and answers may also be 
used in the Believe It or Not column, 
or they may have a heading of their 
own, such as “Question Box”. 


aaa which may prove to 
be a great attraction is a series of 
articles about persons or things in the 
school. We might call them “adven- 
tures”. For each issue a reporter might 
interview a different teacher for the 
most amusing or the most interesting 
incident of his or her life. A pupil of 
outstanding accomplishments, or in- 
teresting experiences, or one who has 
traveled may also be interviewed. Or a 
pupil may write up the adventures of 
something in the school coming to 
life. Think of the amazing stories the 
office clock might tell! 

An article of this sort should be 
written in as colorful and vivid style 
as possible. 

There is also the “Who’s Who” 
column. Here the child has an oppor- 
tunity to tell others of some special 
thing he has done. It often gives a 
“break” to the backward fellow who 
otherwise would receive no recognition. 
This, of course, is encouraging to him. 
Birthdays and other personal items 
may be included in this column. 

The “fun” or “game” page has great 


(Turn to Page 12) 





Editorials... Choice of the Month 


O HAVE editorials that are read 

is the goal of every newspaper. 

A new approach to a time-worn 
ailment catches the reader’s eye; a 
clever handling of mutual problems 
starts him thinking. Students stamp as 
taboo write-ups on over-done topics; 
however, the subject may be worked 
in by bringing in phases close to the 
students’ everyday life. 


The staff of the Quill, and its fac- 
ulty adviser, Mrs. Dorothy H. Sander- 
son, of The Ellenville, N. Y., High 
School, have chosen these editorials 
to illustrate these suggestions. 


A Toast We All Can Quaff 


It will be thirty-three years ago Sat- 
urday since Oklahoma was admitted 
to the Union as one of these United 
States, and it is only fitting that the 
students should pay tribute to the 
land whose history is just begun. 


Happy birthday to you, Oklahoma, 
a land which grows more gracious and 
beautiful with each year. Happy birth- 
day to a land where the black, liquid 
gold comes gushing from the ground 
to build skyscrapers of shining steel 
and stone. Happy birthday to a state 
rich in the priceless heritage of Indian 
lore; to a state founded by men seek- 
ing new frontiers of adventure and 
freedom; to a state peopled by the an- 
cestors of those pioneers—peopled by 
those still seeking new frontiers in 
commerce and industry. 


Happy birthday to a land abounding 
with the culture of the ages, which is 
augmented by its own literature, music, 
and art; to a land wealthy in the 
knowledge supplied by its schools and 
universities; and to a land of sun and 
flowers, where the weather can’t be 
equalled. 

Happy birthday to God’s country 
where one may live on the lonesome 
isolation of a prarie ranch, or in the 
bustling activity of a modern metropo- 
lis; and where men with dirty hands 
bring black oil out of the ground so 
that clean cities may be built and main- 
tained. 

Every Oklahoman who stands and 
looks at the forty-sixth star in the flag 
of the United States of America may 
be proud to say: 

“Happy birthday to you, Oklahoma, 
the land we love the best.” 


Tulsa School Life, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


The All-Important “I” 


It has often been said that the great 
“I” is the most important thing to 
man. Without attempting to be face- 
tious, let us apply this same statement 
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to Saugerties High School. The great 
“I”? is most important to this school. If 
we let this “I” stand as an abbreviation 
for the three words—Imagination, In- 
itiative, and Individualism, within 
these three “I’s” can be found the 
secret of all success, not only for the 
student, but for the school as a group. 

Imagination tends to make our 
minds creative and gives us ambition. 
Without it the senior plays could not 
have been the success that they were, 
and the beautiful posters found in Miss 
Winter’s room would not have been 
done. 

The second “I” Initiative, is also 
very important in our school life. In 
everything that is done in life, single 
people or single groups must take the 
lead, and in school the more each per- 
son does by way of leadership the bet- 
ter our later life can be made. Initia- 
tive is necessary if people expect to get 
ahead in the world. Nobody else is 
going to get what you want; you have 
to get it for yourself. The initiative 
displayed by some students in various 
fields, was demonstrated in our last 
assembly program, which consisted of 
talks by representatives of many of our 
extra-curricular activities. Participation 
in activities should be encouraged 
throughout the student body. 

The third “I”, Individualism, pro- 
vides the variety in our life which 
helps to make it interesting. School is 
a very good place for each person to 
display some individualism. The three 
“T’s” determine the actions of our stu- 
dents; their actions determine the 


character of our school. 


The Ulsterette, 
High School, 
Saugerties, New York. 


Johnny Q. Slipped; 
He Wasn’t Equipped 


Yes sir, there he sits, Johnny Q. 
Central in his new racing auto but 
with a very inconvenient flat tire. 

You see, Johnny was just getting 
started on a long and well-known track 
when the blowout occurred and now 
he’s puzzled and a little bit frightened. 

Down at the garage before the race, 
his motor was carefully checked and 
found to be in excellet running condi- 
tion. Reports showed that his English, 
history, geometry and other vital parts 
were extremely capable of withstand- 
ig the difficult undertaking. 

So Johnny thought he was well- 
equipped and expected an easy and 
comfortable victory. 

But you forgot to check your tires, 
Johnny. A good driver knows that 


sound tires make a decisive difference 
between a smooth trip and a rough, 
between getting more mileage and 
stopping for repairs every few miles. 

It’s the same thing in education. 
You’ve got to have your essential sub- 
jects but—you must also have a well- 
rounded education. Because all along 
the road you’re going to meet persons; 
so being well informed and knowing 
about the French writer or the English 
painter or the American composer is 
likely to play an important role, be- 
sides makig the ride more exciting and 
enjoyable. 

Central offers many _ interesting 
courses along this line such as musical 
training, world literature, music and 
art appreciation, public speaking and 
many more. And don’t forget the va- 
riety of clubs including the Civics, 
French, Science, Quest, or Camera 
Clubs where you gain so much and 
have a lot of fun too. So don’t delay! 
Fill up your tires, Johnny Q. Central! 

The Central Student, 


Central High School, 
Detroit, Michigan 


It’s All Free—But 


Every week you get one. Free. 

But every week it costs someone five 
berries to produce your copy—and 999 
others. 

All right. Now—did you ever won- 
der who pays our expenses? Where we 
get our money? 

Not from you, of course. 

Nor from the School Board. 

Nor from candy sales, or Buick 
raffles. 

Your paper is paid for by Twin City 
business men who advertise in it. 

These merchants buy Tiger ads, 
because they know that we have com- 
plete circulation throughout old Har- 
bor High. 

They aren’t donating to the well- 
known “worthy cause” when they give 
us their advertising. It’s a good sound 
principle of business to attract your 
trade. 

And so: 

You like to eat. Eat at places ad- 
vertised in your paper. 

You have to dress. Buy your duds 
from Tiger advertisers. 

You need gas, flowers, books, jewel- 
ry. athletic equipment. Why not buy 
them from friendly concerns? 

That way, you'll continue to receive 
free issues. 

That way we can give you bigger, 
better issues. 

That way, chum, is how we’d like to 
see you acting 

Will you? 

The Tiger, 


High School, 
Benton Harbor, Michigan 
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CSPA Director Assumes New 
Post on Admissions Staff 


Columbia Scholastic Press Associ- 

ation since 1924, has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Director of Admis- 
sions at Columbia University to fur- 
ther, through personal contacts with 
high school students and their coun- 
selors, the new policy governing ad- 
mission to Columbia College, it was 
announced by President Nicholas 
Murray Butler at the time of the an- 
nual CSPA Convention. 

The new program, in which fitness 
to pursue college work rather than for- 
mal completion of specified units of 
preparatory study governs eligibility, 
demands a greater personal evaluation 
of the prospective student’s merits, ac- 
cording to Frank H. Bowles, Director 
of University Admissions. 

“The task of discovering the quality 
of mind, ambition, temperament, and 
resource to meet each student with 
sufficient intimacy to insure his mak- 
ing the best possible use of his college 
opportunity can be speeded and made 
more certain if the requirements set 
by the University and the facilities it 
offers are explained in person to the 
prospective candidate for admission,” 
Mr. Bowles said. 

“Mr. Murphy will develop a pro- 
gram of school visitation and prepare 
publications to supply prospective col- 
lege students and their counselors with 
all needed information about the Uni- 
versity and its offerings. He will ac- 
quaint high school students with the 
type of study and the social and cul- 
tural activities available to students 
of Columbia College, and describe the 
qualities which Columbia considers 
necessary for the successful pursuance 
of its curriculum. 


— so many factors requiring 
human judgment are involved 
it becomes necessary to increase the 
opportunities for persoal contact be- 
tween the secondary schools and Co- 
lumbia University. As director of the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
during the past seventeen years, Mr. 
Murphy is particularly well qualifitd 
for this work.” 

A native of Boston, Mr. Murphy 
was graduated from the State Normal 
School, Bridgewater, Mass., in 1919 
and received the bachelor of science 
degree in 1925 and the master of arts 
degree in 1926 from Columbia Uni- 
versity. He taught history in Bridge- 
water and Abington, Mass., high 
schools from 1919 to 1924 and at 
Hunter College from 1925 to 1928. 


J cota M. Murphy, director of the 
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ican Historical Association and belongs 
to Pi Delta Epsilon, national honorary 
journalistic society, Kappa Delta Phi, 
and Phi Delta Kappa. The new posi- 
tion will not change his status as CSPA 


Mr. Murphy was appointed assist- 
ant to the Director of the Institute of 
Arts and Sciences at Columbia in 1926 
and served in that capacity until 1928 
when he was appointed assistant to the 
Director of University Extension. He 
has been editor of The School Press 
Review since it was established in 1925. 

From 1931 until December, 1940, 
Mr. Murphy was director of the bu- 
reau of public relations at the Catho- 
lic University of America at Washing- 
ton, D. C., where he served, also, as 
registrar from 1935-7. He also taught 
journalism during summer session at 
Catholic University from 1933 to 1937. 
Mr. Murphy is a member of the Amer- 


director. 


July 1, 1941 


is the DEADLINE for the 
7th YEARBOOK Critique 


and Contest 


Note the steady growth in 
entries since webegan . . 


1935 Critique 
1936 Critique 
1937 Critique 
1938 Critique 
1939 Critique 
1940 Critique 


105 
157 
187 
229 
233 
261 


Elementary Membership Drive 


F° the past two years the Elementary Division of The CSPA has been con- 
ducting a membership campaign which has produced gratifying results and 
brought forth numerous evidences of splendid cooperation and serious efforts 
among its participants, reports Gertrude B. Rohrer, membership chairman. Dur- 
ing 1941, a gain of approximately 20 per cent in membership was realized. 

There is no doubt but that this increase is directly a result of the time and 
efforts expended by our State Chairmen whose names follow: 


Alabama 
Arizona 
California 


Colorado... 
Connecticut ba 
District of Columbia 
Florida 

Georgia... 

Illinois 

Indiana 


Kentucky 
Maine....... 
Maryland. 
Massachusetts... . 
Michigan 
Missouri 
Montana.... 


New Hampshire... . 


New Jersey.... 
North Carolina 
New York 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Virginia. . 


Washington 
Wisconsin 


. Jewel Hagood, South Highlad School, Birmingham. 
. Eulalia Bourne, San Fernando School, Sasabe. 
. Harriet de Shazo, Vine Street School, Hollywood. 


Phyllis Pearson. 
Olwen Ann Kendrick. 


.Loretta M. Gorington, Willard School, Stamford. 
Caroline B. Manns, Sumner-Gagruder School. 

.. J. I. Sowers. 

. William A. Eyler. 


Tobey Goodman, Gladstone School, Chicago. 
Mary Hall, McKinley School, Indianapolis. 
Marie E. Van Nest. 

Nellie McGuinn. 


. Jeanette Wiston Pates. 


Margaret Allen, Lincoln unior High School, Portland. 


Evan Bowers, Elementary School, Westminster. 


. Eleanor G. Brown, Penniman School, Braintree. 


Josephine Van Gilder. 
Harriet Brooks. 
Jane O’Brien. 


Rachel Marshall. 
..Catherine Pietrus, McClellan School, Trenton. 


Blanche Broadway, George Watts School, Durham. 
Harriet Soldano, P. S. 36, Bronx. 

John Bruch. 

Margaret McBride, Elemetary School, Minerva. 

M. Elizabeth Matthews, 300 N. Third Street, Harrisburg. 
Helen P. Daly, Berkley School, Middletown. 
Patricia A. Riley. 

Mabel Holbrook. 

Lois Jarrell. 

Louise M. Outland. 

Margaret Kelbaugh. 


..Ethel R. Sheriff, Ravenna School, Seattle. 


Alexander Georgiady, Jefferson School, Manitowoc. 


Eleven 





Features for Elementary Papers 


(Continued from Page 9) 


possibilities. It may contain jokes, rid- 
dles, puzzles, or any number of fea- 
tures. Readers always like to solve puz- 
zles. The editor of this page must be 
full of ideas and should be able to in- 
vent puzzles himself besides finding 
good puzzle material in books and 
magazines. He may also ask other 
children to contribute material for this 
purpose. A puzzle contest would create 
unlimited interest. Solutions may be 
printed in the same issue or, if the pa- 
per is published frequently, in the fol- 
lowing issue. Puzzles must be accurate 
and should be checked carefully. A 
cross-word puzzle should be placed so 
that directions may be easily followed. 

Riddles should be original and ap- 
propriate to school life. They should 
not be too difficult so that their solu- 
tion is beyond the depth of the reader. 


ec. suggestion for this page 
is scrambled names. The names of 
teachers, pupils, important names in 
history known to the pupils, or other 
items may be taken. The order of the 
letters are changed so the name can- 
not easily be recognized. For example, 
eg ger o is the scrambled form for 
George. An explanation or such an ex- 
ample may be used to introduce the 
new game. Some names are better than 
others, for all cannot be easily dis- 
guised. 

Original verses may be written with 
the last word of several lines omitted 
so that children can fill in the spaces 
with words that rhyme. Verses known 
to all children may be printed with 
letters omitted. Can you fill these 
spaces with the proper letters? 
“L--d-n Br-d-e i- -al-i-- d--n”, etc. Chil- 
dren will be fascinated to find “London 
Bridge is falling down”. 

It is fun for children to take tests 
in puzzle form. An example may be, 
“From what poem are these lines 
taken: 


e 


like me, 
can make é 96 


were made by 
But only 


The solution would be to fill in 
words and give the name of the poem. 

Difficult arithmetic problems which 
need some concentration supply not 
only fun but usefulness. Children like 
to be one of the few to solve such prob- 
lems and are always ready to teach 
another child how they may be solved. 
It gives them a sense of satisfaction 
and makes them eager to try more of 
the same kind. 

Humor may be used as a special col- 
umn under a separate original title if 
it is not to be classified with the fun 


page. 


Twelve 


OKES should be chosen from ac- 

tual school happenings. It is not 
a good policy to use a joke which has 
been taken from a magazine or the 
radio. Humorous incidents may be 
taken directly from the classroom or 
from among the children in the school. 
They will be found to be more enjoy- 
able as well as wholesome. Some chil- 
dren may be able to write their own 
jokes. 

There is also a place for jingles. 
Short, nonsensical rhymes take the 
child’s fancy and can be worked up 
in an interesting fashion, especially if 
they contain the name of someone 
known to the children. These, of 
course, should be original. 

Often not only children but also 
parents and friends of the school like 
to know what is being planned ahead. 
The “Coming Arttactions” page may 
be made very important with a list of 
events for the coming month or up to 
the time the next issue comes out. ’ 

Children have opportunities to read 
splendid books. Sometimes they enjoy 
them to such an extent they want to 
tell other children about them. By 
writing book reviews in the school pub- 


lication they are able to reach many 
children who would benefit by reading 
them. Reviews are meant to be bait to 
encourage other people to read. They 
may be arranged so that different types 
of books are reviewed, for some chil- 
dren like animal stories, others like bi- 
ographies, still others like fairy tales. 
In making up a page for this feature, 
there must be great variety. 


_ writing a book review, the 
title of the book and the author’s 
name should be given exactly. The re- 
view should be written so that others 
will want to read the same book. An 
interesting incident or only the first 
part of a story up to an interesting 
point may be told so as to make people 
want to go on. A short synopsis of the 
book may be given also. 

Radio reviews may be handled simi- 
lar to book reviews. A pupil who lis- 
tens to different programs may review 
them as he would review a book. Good 
judgment in giving his opinion is of 
great importance here. It may be pos- 
sible that the editor of this feature 
send a message of approval or criti- 
cism to those in charge of radio pro- 
grams. This may bring comments from 
the radio stations which can be put in- 
to the school publication. In this way 
the school and radio may be brought 
into closer contact. 
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We Organized Our Staff for Effective Work 


By ANN G. DEMOVIC 


HE organization of The Mont- 

clarion, bi-weekly campus publi- 

cation at Montclair State Teach- 
ers College, is designed for extensive 
student participation. The complete 
staff includes seventy-five members; 
one out of about every ten students at 
College works on the Montclarion. 


The form of organization is design- 
ed to fit the special function. Every 
staff member participates in the publi- 
cation procss. To allow for full play 
of each individual, the staff has been 
reorganized recently. Formerly, a man- 
aging editor was the chief executive of 
the staff; since then, the office of an 
editor-in-chief has been created to re- 
move some of the pressure from the 
shoulders of the overburdened man- 
aging editor. 


The entire work of the staff is di- 
vided into departments according to 
the processes through which a paper 
must go for publication. Each depart- 
ment, headed by an editor and an as- 
sistant editor, includes a full staff. We 
can see the workings of each staff by 
tracing a typical issue in the making. 


S CHIEF executive, the editor-in- 

chief plans each issue with the 
managing editor. According to the 
articles of the Montclarion’s consti- 
tution, he has been chosen “for out- 
standing knowledge of the problems of 
school journalism, for recognized 
qualities of leadership and loyalty to 
the best interests of the student body, 
and experience in newspaper work.” 
Among his duties, he presides and 
initiates editorial policy at the weekly 
meetings of the editorial board, and 
writes or edits the editorial column. 
He also investigates the latest journal- 
istic practices and attempts to keep the 
Montclarion on an experimental basis. 


Before anything is done on an issue, 
the managing editor takes immediate 
charge of the work of the news, fea- 
tures, sports, copy, headlines and 
makeup editors. Directly responsible 
to the editor-in-chief, he has been cho- 
sen for outstanding knowledge of tech- 
nical publication work and staff organ- 
ization. Carrying out the editorial poli- 
cy of the editorial board, he edits all 
copy finally for matters of taste and 
editorial policy. 


People read your paper mainly for 
news. Busiest of the busiest, the news 
editor is responsible for the gathering 
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of all news tips (just out or about to 
break), and making assignments to his 
reporters. For positions and lengths of 
the stories, he consults with the man- 
aging editor and the makeup editor. 
As soon as the stories come in to meet 
his deadline, he edits all copy and 
hands it over to the headline depart- 
ment. 

For those other important pages, the 
sports editor and the feature editor 
have been assigning articles and edit- 
ing all material turned in by their 
staffs. 


N THE headlines department, we 

find the headlines editor super- 
vising the writing of all “heads” ac- 
cording to the schedule of type and 
points desired. With its head, the story 
then goes through the last mill, the 
copy department. 


Here, the copy editor works with 
her staff in reading all copy carefully, 
correcting chance errors in fact, gram- 
mar, spelling, etc., retyping if neces- 
sary, and counting words. The copy 
editor marks the copy with the neces- 
sary instructions for the printer. 


When the copy comes back from the 
printer’s, the copy department proof- 
reads all the galleys for printer’s er- 
rors. Nearing final stages, the galleys 
are cut up by the makeup department 
which arranges and pastes all the copy 
on dummy sheets. The makeup editor 
is responsible for giving the completed 
dummy to the printer. 


The evening before the issue is to 
come out, the copy editor journeys to 
the local print shop with several staff 
members to read page proofs, and 
wherever possible, to catch last minute 
chance errors. 


When our copy is taken to the lino- 
type machines, the pictures are sent to 
the engraver. Every issue must have 
several cuts. Half tones are taken care 
of by the photography editor, who 
arranges to have all needed photos 
taken and developed. Line cuts usually 
come from the features department, 
which turns in cartoons and other art 
work. 


i en business department too has 
been functioning along with the 
other staffs. Handling all the finances, 
the business manager supervises the 
advertising and the circulation depart- 
ments. The advertising staff is busy all 
the year, seeing prospective advertis- 


ers, pointing out the advantages of ad- 
vertising in the Montclarion and col- 
lecting payments for ads. 


Shortly after all this labor, the fin- 
ished product is dropped off in bun- 
dles on the-every-other-Friday publica- 
tion date and students and faculty soon 
have their copies. The circulation man- 
ager supervises his staff in the distri- 
bution on campus and the mailing of 
papers to subscribers and exchanges. 

Filing all the exchanges that come 
in, the research department is also ac- 
tive in filing and cataloguing cuts and 
other materials for the morgue. The 
research editor further supervises the 
compiling of valuable statistics and 
other data. 

Any student in College may seek a 
position on any of the above-mention- 
ed staffs. The editorial board is respon- 
sible for the selection of candidates 
and plans the try out period. A pro- 
cedure which proved successful this 
year was for each editor to have special 
charge of those trying out for his de- 
partment. His is the responsibility, 
also, of adequately instructing the new 
members. 


= editorial board, composed of 
the editor-in-chief, managing ed- 
itor, business manager, the above 
named editors of the various depart- 
ments, and the faculty adviser, meet 
weekly for discussions of past issues, 
criticisms, and suggested improve- 
ments. Editorial stand on all current 
issues around College is decided upon. 
A new editorial board is elected twice 
a year by the retiring board. 


At several recent college confer- 
ences, the place of the faculty adviser 
was discussed. I was quite surprised 
to hear that in many places the faculty 
adviser reads all copy before it goes 
to the printer. At Montclair, the fac- 
ulty adviser sees the copy only after it 
is printed. Our faculty adviser consid- 
ers the paper as entirely a student en- 
terprise and tries to keep it free from 
all faculty domination. 


His position is really invaluable. On 
the editorial board, sharing an equal 
vote with the other editors, he presents 
the faculty point of view on many is- 
sues. All of the editors feel free to 
seek advice from their adviser without 
feeling obligated at the same time, to 
follow it in all instances. 
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Book Reviews... 


(Continued from Page 5) 


came out in 1921. For twenty years 
the author continued teaching journal- 
ism and noting changes in the news- 
paper business. 

However, essentials remain the 
same, the author says, and handles his 
revision accordingly. The book treats: 
grammar, punctuation, rhetoric, dic- 
tion, journalistic structure, typographi- 
cal style, accuracy, headlines, proof- 
reading, copyreading, type, cuts, libel, 
applied ethics, story patterns, and 
news values, under sixteen chapter 
headings. 

The whole book is liberally sprinkled 
with examples, which go a long way 
to clarify what otherwise might be 
very confusing. The whole style of 
the book is quiet, but lucid and in- 
formative. 

In the foreword, the author men- 
tions that since most newcomers in the 
field begin working in small towns, the 
book is “more directly addressed to 
the problems of these smaller news- 
papers.” This is a point well-taken and 
a fact revealed by the discerning eye 
of one who knows the newspaper busi- 
ness as a good professor of journalism 
should know it. 


SHOP’S LIBRARY 

The author has attempted to adapt 
the book to both the cub breaking in 
on a paper and the beginner in a 
school of journalism. “Newspaper 
Handbook” neglects neither, and takes 
care of both. 

A drive to point out the advantages 
of library facilities in teaching shop 
work and industrial training is being 
made by the American Library Asso- 
ciation of Chicago in cooperation with 
the United States Office of Education. 

Two booklets have been published 
explaining the place of a shop library 
in technical education. One is a 
straight informative pamphlet, the 
other a booklet compiled by the staff 
of the Omaha Technical High School 
Library. 

The information pamphlet presents 
an attractive photographic essay on the 
use of library materials in shop teach- 
ing. Facts in the booklet are based on 
a recent study made by the American 
Library Association. 

Good photography and attractive 
layout are combined to make clear that 
“Books are tools of the trade.” 

Students are photographed in the 
shop, working from diagrams and in- 
formation found in the various hand- 
books, textbooks, operators manuals, 
trade catalogs, periodicals, pamphlets 
and visual aids. In addition a shop 
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library would contain information 
which would aid technical workers in 
the proper techniques and approaches 
in the search for jobs. 

The pamphlet effectively shows that 
increased efficiency and resulting econ- 
omies justify the cost of library serv- 
ice. “Printed materials are needed,’ 
the association maintains, “the right 
ones, in the right place, at the right 
time.” 

Under a most attractive cover “The 
Shop’s Library” is a booklist of select- 
ed reading materials of practical and 
technical information. The list was 
compiled by Iva Winterfield, Librarian 
of Omaha Technical High School and 
her staff. 

They have done a good job in print- 
ing books, periodicals, a publishers 
directory and information regarding 
additional sources for material. All 
shop instructors would do well to ac- 
quaint themselves with these two little 


booklets. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SECOND. 
ARY SCHOOL JOURNALISM—by 
Edward H. Redford, Ed. D.; Quill and 
Scroll Foundation, Chicago; 80 pp. 

This publication is a revision of the 
Bibliography on High School Journal- 
ism which was published by the Na- 
tional Association of Student Editors 
in 1936. It has been enlarged to in- 
clude references to writings on junior 
high school and junior college jour- 
nalism. 

The booklet is divided into two sec- 
tions—Main Bibliography and Bibliog- 
raphy of Selected References on Cer- 
tain Journalistic Activities. The Main 
Bibliography contains references to 
material on secondary school journal- 
ism in books and magazines, with the 
exception of journalism magazines. 
The Bibliography of Selected Refer- 
ences deals with articles in journalism 
magazines and also refers to titles in 
the Main Bibliography which are par- 
ticularly recommended. 

Mr. Redford has prepared a book- 
let which will be of considerable aid to 
advisers seeking information on gen- 
eral, as well as specific, phases of stu- 
dent publication work. He has includ- 
ed most of the articles and books re- 
ferring to student journalism but it 
seems to the reviewer that several out- 
standing books on newspapers and 
magazines, which do not refer spe- 
cifically to school journalism but are 
of great value to advisers and student 
editors, deserve a place in the bibliog- 
raphy. However, the _ introduction 
states that future revisions are plan- 


Madlen, Mass., 
Mixes Maldens 


ned and the author may see fit at that 
time to include such desirable material. 

Sufficient funds to meet half the 
cost of a $1,500 rolling kitchen for res- 
idents of bomb-scarred Maldon, Essex, 
England, were raised in a drive con- 
ducted this spring by “The Blue and 
Gold”, newspaper at Malden, Massa- 
chusetts, High School. Merchants in 
the community contributed the bal- 
ance. 


The drive began soon after a 
“Friends of Britain” society had been 
organized by local businessmen. John 
B. Matthews, senior sub-master at the 
high school and former business ad- 
viser of the publication, suggested 
that a campaign be started in the high 
school, and through the efforts of 
Miss Claire Kaplan, editor, Miss Char- 
lotte Zimmerman and Miss Beverly 
Solomon, associate editors, and Ad- 
viser Henry Greenberg, $200 was col- 
lected in a few weeks. So encouraging 
was the response that the group obtain- 
ed permission from the school to can- 
vass other schools with the result that 
$500 more was solicited. 


When the drive was completed, a 
short-wave broadcast was made over 
Station WRUL in Boston with Editor 
Kaplan, Superintendent of Schools 
Farnsworth G. Marshall, and Mayor 
William A. Hastings announcing the 
good news to the epople of Maldon. 

The broadcast, however, was also 
heard in Malden, Surrey, and was 
interpreted there as meaning that the 
rolling kitchen was meant for that com- 
munity. Although the money was 
cabled to Maldon in Essex, the school 
newspaper and merchants agreed to 
make another drive to supply similar 
equipment for disappointed Malden. 


Scholarships for Journalists 


Florida high school seniors are elig- 
ible to compete for a $100 journalism 
scholarship at the University of Miami, 
Dr. B. F. Ashe, president of the uni- 
versity, has announced. The first 
award will be made in June, and one 
scholarship will be given annually 
thereafter. 

Students entering the competition 
are not required to have had a jour- 
nalism course in high school, nor must 
they be members of a school publica- 
tion staff. Only two requirements have 
been set up: (1) Each student compet- 
ing in 1941 must receive his diploma 
from a Florida high school at midyear 
or in June, 1941; (2) each competing 
student must plan to study journalism 
at the University of Miami. Both boys 
and girls are eligible. 
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With The Press Associations... 


South Carolina School Press 
Convention Draws 700 


The largest and best Convention in 
its history is the report from the sixth 
annual gathering of the South Caro- 
lina Scholastic Press Association at 
Charleston on April 17 and 18 with 
more than 700 advisers and editors in 
attendance and with Fred C. Kendrick, 
Greenville High School, Director of 


the Association, in charge. 


Local schools, city officials, civic 
leaders and business houses gave lib- 
erally of their time and facilities to 
make the Convention a memorable and 
highly successful occasion. A twenty- 
four page program outlined a series of 
general and sectional meetings and in- 
cluded, also, pictures and descriptions 
of a number of historical spots in the 
City and vicinity which could be visited 
by the delegates. A donation from the 
City enabled the publication of the 
elaborate program. 

The Mayor of Charleston, Hon. 
Henry W. Lockwood, welcomed the 
delegates at the opening convocation 
in the Activities Building of the Col- 
lege of Charleston. The leading ad- 


dress, “The Simple Journalistic 
Things”, was given by DeWitt D. 
Wise, director of public relations for 
the New Rochelle, N. Y., public 
schools and a well known figure in 
CSPA circles. Other speakers at the 
general meetings included Paul B. 
Nelson, editor of the Scholastic Edi- 
tor, J. Russell Boner of the University 
of Alabama, Raymond B. Nixon, head 
of the School of Journalism at Emory 
University, Dean John E. Drewry of 
Henry Grady School of Journalism at 
the University of Georgia, Dean Ralph 
D. Casey of the Minnesota School of 
Journalism, and Joseph M. Murphy, 
Director of the CSPA, who spoke at 
the Faculty Advisers luncheon. 


Featured was a radio program over 
Station WCSC in which eight delegates 
broadcast from a general assembly. 
The Citadel, one of the South’s most 
famous military colleges, was the scene 
of the closing banquet. In honor of the 
delegates, a special dress parade of the 
Cadet Corps took place on the parade 
ground just before the dinner. 


There have been several notable 
conventions of the South Carolina 
Scholastic Press Association under the 


able and discerning management of 
Director Kendrick, but the setting for 
the Sixth merged with the schedule 
of events to produce one that will be 
hard to duplicate for many years to 
come. 


Freedom of Press Theme 
of Cambria Co. Meeting 


“Freedom of the Press” was the 
timely central theme stressed in the 
sixth semi-annual meeting of the Cam- 
bria County School Press Association 
held at Southmont High School, 
Johnstown, Pa., on Saturday, March 8. 

Twelve schools were represented at 
the meeting by 75 delegates, who heard 
Miss Isabella Harris, teacher and ad- 
viser at Carrick High School, Pitts- 
burgh, and president of the Pennsyl- 
vania School Press Association, deliver 
the principal talk at the general ses- 
sion. Sharing the platform with Miss 
Harris was Mr. Orval Kipp, art in- 
structor at Indiana State Teachers 
College, who illustrated his discussion 
of “Cartooning”. Chauncy Varner of 
Southmont, president of the Regional 
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Group, introduced the speakers. 

Sectional meetings which followed 
the general session featured discus- 
sions on Editorial Make-up, Humor 
and Features, Art and Photography, 
Sports, the Yearbook, and Journalistic 
Writing as well as a conference for 
Advisers. Leaders of the discussion 
groups included Miss Harris, Mr. 
Kipp, Miss C. Gloria Paul, former 
PSPA president; Thomas Cooney, 
Juniata College; Miss Katherine Kee- 
nan, Windber; John Hesselbein, staff 
photographer of the Johnstown “Trib- 
une”, and Lester Mitchell, key person 
for Cambria County. : 

Ben Coll, city editor of the Johns- 
town Tribune was the feature speak- 
er at the luncheon which ended the 
sessions. 

Plans for a meeting to be held next 
fall were started when Westmont— 
Upper Yoder High School in Johns- 
town was selected as the site for the 
conference. Full arrangements will be 
in charge of the staff of the host 
school, which will select the executive 
officers. 

Considerable publicity was given to 
the conference by the press of Johns- 
town, indicating a wide-awake organi- 
zation in Cambria County. — J. W. 
Beattie, Palmerton, Pa., Regional 
Group Chairman, Pa. School Press 
Assn. 


Bergen County Organizes 


For the past two years, reports Mr. 
Martin C. Wright, adviser of The TE- 
HI News, Teaneck, N. J., High 
School, the high schools of Bergen 
County have been thinking about or- 
ganizing a press association. It got 
under way last fall and several meet- 
ings have been held throughout the 
year. Problems of mutual interest have 
been discussed at these meetings, the 
most prominent of which pertains to 
the establishment of a central adver- 
tising agency for all the school publi- 
cations in the County. The combined 
paid circulation of the County high 
school publications is about 8,000 and 
the sponsors of the plan believe they 
have a good argument for advertisers 
seeking the local market. 

Another feature of the year was an 
interview with a New York celebrity 
with a photograph taken by a student 
photographer. Mats of this were pre- 
pared and distributed to the cooperat- 
ing papers. A central printing plant 
to secure the advantage of mass buy- 
ing and inviting outstanding news 
paper and advertising people to speak 
to the combined group are other proj- 
ects under consideration. 
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Honor WNYIPA Members 


In the current issue of the Western 
New York Interscholastic Press Asso- 
ciation Bulletin, the editor says, “... 
let’s consider... the record made by 
Western New York schools in the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion’s contest for school publications 
held. . in New York City”. Then fol- 
lows a listing of the school publica- 
tions which are members of the organ- 
ization which “placed” in the CSPA’s 
17th Contest. 


The editor concludes, “Modesty for- 
bids us saying that membership in the 
Western New York Press Association, 
and the knowledge and inspiration 
gained from our convention programs, 
had much to do with the record achiev- 
ed by schools of this area, but—we can 
hint, can’t we?” 

The point is well taken. It is prob- 
able that such membership had much 
to do with the honors won by his 
member-publications in the CSPA con- 
tests. The CSPA has long encouraged 
strong local groups believing it 
strengthens the papers and the na- 
tional associations as well. Apparently 
this episode about which the Bulletin 
editor writes is a substantiation of this 
fact. 


That Lamp... ! 


Mr. William Haskell 

The New York Herald Tribune 
New York City 

Dear Mr. Haskell: 

I am an old journalism grad 
from Rutgers and I went to the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Con- 
vention of ’35, ’36, and °37. The 
other day I met a girl who went 
to the conventions of ’38 and °39. 
We compared notes, and sure 
enough—the only thing I remem- 
bered was 
THE LITTLE BLACK LAMP 

and the only thing she remem- 
bered was 
THE LITTLE BLACK LAMP 
Mr. Haskell, my congratulations 
on a job well done. 
Sincerely, 


HAROLD SALKIN 


Only Convention Delegates are 
in on the know! ! ! 


Parodies Not SoFunny Now 


When the editor of the Edpress 
News Letter, the official semi-monthly 
publication of the Educational Press 
Association of America, of which The 
Review is a member, finished his latest 
number, he inserted a paragraph, re- 
produced below, which may be of in- 


terest to members whose editors have 
tried similar stunts. 

“This paragraph”, he says, “written 
after the various items which follow, 
and inserted at the last minute, is of 
no earthly use to editors except as a 
comment of a personal nature on the 
awing times in which we live. A good 
many years ago the Harvard Lampoon 
issued a series of burlesques on current 
periodicals, which indirectly resulted 
in the later career of the now forgotten 
magazine, Ballyhoo. One of the first 
burlesques by the Lampoon was on the 
then staid Boston Transcript. To poke 
fun at the newspaper, articles were pre- 
pared about events of ancient vintage 
and presented as breathless news. One 
of them was headed: ‘JULIUS CAE- 
SAR CROSSES RUBICON’. It was 
funny. But on April 23, 1941, an in- 
spired writer of headlines for The 
Washington Post spread across the 
first page these words: ‘GREEKS 
STAND AT THERMOPYLAE TO 
STEM THE DRIVE SOUTH’. This 
was news 2,220 years ago. It was also 
news on April 23, 1941. It was not 
funny”. 


“First Leaf’? Anthology 


A modest publication of twelve 
pages and cover is “First Leaf’’, a vol- 
ume of verse offered “to what we hope 
will prove a charitable public”, by the 
Creative Writing Classes and the 
Writers’ Club of Teaneck, N. J., High 
School. Issued under the direction of 
their adviser and teacher, William C. 
Moore, the students say, “The verses 
were written as school work before the 
idea of this anthology was conceived” 
and their introduction closes with the 
hope it will be the beginning of a 
flourishing series. 


Writing the Lead 
(Continued from Page 3) 


done, is then acceptable. But don’t 
worry too much about these occurren- 
ces. The main work of a newspaper 
is confined from day to day with the 
usual things which happen, births, 
deaths, accidents, fires, various sorts 
of crime. One thought should be 
enough in any lead. Don’t try to tell 
the whole thing in the first paragraph. 
Tell enough to carry the reader 
through so that he will want to read 
the whole story. 

ET the rule be then to “cover” 

a news article so that your lead 
will contain: What is the news? (object 
element). When is the news? (time 
element). Where is the news? (loca- 
tion element). Why is the news? (rea- 


son element). 


The School Press Review 





Enroll Now 


IN THE 


Seventh 


Annual Yearbook 


Critique and Contest 


OF THE 


Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


to obtain a detailed analysis of your book by experts; to secure a nation-wide comparative rating; 
and to keep abreast of the development in the yearbook field through The School Press Review, 


the official journal of the Association. 


Complete information for entering the Contest is given in the accompanying Entry Form. 


The Contest Entry and Self-Analysis Form Provides 
Three Valuable Features 


It gives advisers and staffs a list of It gives the judges the background Unusual ideas from the books may 
criteria which act as guides to check of the yearbook so it may be an- be listed by the staff for special con- 
the present and plan the future alyzed and rated with understand- sideration and as a contribution to 
annual. ing. the field. 


July 1, 1941, the Deadline ---- Ratings Announced October 1, 1941 


For further information, write 


The Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


JOSEPH M. MURPHY, Director 
202 FAYERWEATHER HALL COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY NEW YORK CITY 








Advisers ..... 


For Your Fall Calendar 
Mark “IMPORTANT” 


PHILADELPHIA CONFERENCE 
Saturday, October 11, 
Drexel Institute of Technology 


eee 
NEW YORK CONFERENCE 


Saturday, November 1, 
Columbia University 


eee 
YEARBOOK PRODUCTION SHORT 
COURSE for ADVISERS and EDITORS, 


November 1, at Columbia 
University 


COMPLETE PROGRAM IN THE 
OCTOBER REVIEW 














ADVISERS can make editors 
and influence the press by 
ENROLLING next September 
for the CSPA sponsored 


SUPERVISION OF 
SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 


Saturday mornings during 
the Winter Session from 

11 a. m. to 12:40 p. m. at 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Charles F. Troxell, 

adviser, author, judge 

and critic in the school 
press field, is the instructor. 


Carries 3 points of academic 
credit for teachers. 


For more information write 

the CSPA or ask Columbia for 
the University Extension 
Announcement. 








Your Publication Profited by the Contest.. 
You Profited by the Convention . . 


CSPA “Aids” are Profitable All The Time 


HERE THEY ARE: 


Style Books 

Proofreaders Cards 

Specimen Headline Schedule Charts 
Primer of School Newspaper Technique 
Bibliography for Student Publications 


Membership Electros (for the printed publication) 
Mimeograph Insets (for the duplicated publications) . 


Membership Charms or Pins—Gold Filled 


(A suitable award for staff members at the end of the year) 


NEW—A CSPA Membership Plaque for the school or office 


. 15¢ to Members; Others, 25c 
5c each; 6 for 25c 
. 50c to Members; Others, 75c 
. 15¢ to Members; Others, 25c 
Members; Others, 50c 

50c to Members 

. 10c to Members 

. 50c to Members 


$1.50 to Members 


(The CSPA Seal, embossed in colors on a bright metal background, 


framed in natural wood, 634 x84). 


CSPA 202 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University New York, N.Y. 

















